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LITERATURE. 


“Story of the Nations” Series —Zhe Goths, 
from the Earliest Times to the End of 
the Gothic Dominion in Spain. By Henry 
Bradley. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Brapiey’s history vf the Goths is a con- 
tribution of especial fitness to the “Story of 
the Nations.” While some of the other 
volumes in this series necessarily deal with 
states, the story told in this volume is em- 
pbatically that of a nation. In many respects 
the story is a sad one—a romance that ‘‘ does 
rot end happily.” When we look at the 
qualities of the tribes which bore the generic 
name of Goths, at the capacity for civilisation 
which they displayed before any of the other 
Teutonic races, and at the share which they 
actually took on overthrowing the Roman 
Empire and founding new states out of its 
ruins, it is impossible not to feel that they 
deserved to stamp their name in broad and 
bold characters on the new Europe which 
they did so much to create. Yet, while the 
Frank, the Burgundian, and the Lombard— 
all of them the inferiors of the Goth in intel- 
lectual endowments, and some of them his 
inferiors in warlike prowess—have linked 
their names for ever with some of the fairest 
portions of the continent, Goethland only 
describes a remote province in Sweden, which 
has but a legendary connexion with the Goths 
of history, Gothic architecture and Gothic 
destructiveness are the only topics which 
bring their name before the mind of an 
ordinary reader, who, as soon as he pene- 
trates a little below the surface, discovers 
that the glory of the first and the disgrace of 
the second are almost equally undeserved by 
the countrymen of Alaric and Theodoric. 

Mr. Bradley, in the volume before us, tells 
the story of this noble Teutonic race from the 
earliest times to the fatal day of Guadalete, 
when the Visigothic monarchy of Spain 
tottered and fell at the first blow from the 
sword of Islam. It is a wide field, both in 
space and time, to traverse in one small 
volume ; but the author has accomplished his 
task successfully—leaving, so far as we can 
see, no important fact unrecorded—and more 
than fulfilling the promise made by his very 
modest preface. The style is clear and 
simple, and he must be a very fastidious 
reader who does not find that the interest of 
the subject carries him through from King 
Berig to King Roderic. The illustrations, 
when they are drawn from existing archaeo- 
logical treasures—such as the torque of 
Buzeu (p. 17), the Codex Argenteus (p. 60), 
and the diptychs at Monza (pp. 104 and 
i09)—are a valuable addition to the student’s 
knowledge. We cannot think, however, that 
the imaginary pictures—In the Forest,” 


‘¢On the Marsh,” and so forth—will greatly 
assist the reader’s fancy, or are quite worthy 
of the text. 

To come to points of detail: we are glad to 
see that in his account of the runes Mr. 
Bradley mentions with favour Dr. Isaac 
Taylor’s suggestion that these letters repre- 
sent the Thracian alphabet of the sixth cen- 
tury 3.c., communicated to the Teutonic 
tribes along the Vistula and the Niemen, and 
modified by them in the succeeding centuries. 
Though this theory is as yet far from being 
definitely established, it certainly seems 
worthy of careful consideration ; and we think 
that the trade in amber and furs which was 
doubtless carried on between the Euxine and 
the Baltic is a sufficient cause for the inter- 
course between Greeks and Goths which is 
postulated by it. 

We are not quite sure that Mr. Bradley is 
right in stating definitely (p. 50) that ‘‘ the 
Visigoths were divided into three tribes or 
petty kingdoms, which were ruled by ‘ judges’ 
named Athanaric, Frithigern, and Alavivus.” 
We certainly meet with all these three men 
as Visigothic judices; but there is nothing, 
we think, to show that there may not have 
been many other judices besides them. The 
whole subject of these judge-leaders of the 
Visigothic people still remains obscure, after 
all the labour that Dahn, Kopke, and others 
have bestowed upon it; and it is hardly 
likely that with such materials as we have— 
a few sentences in Ammianus, a martyrology, 
a chapter of Jordanes, who was himself 
hurriedly transcribing a half-understood book 
of Cassiodorus—we shall ever get a precise 
picture of the early Visigothic polity. We 
observe that Mr. Bradley accepts Dahn’s 
statement that Athanaric ‘had inherited his 
power from his father, Rothestes.” This 
may very likely be true, but the statement 
rests on a somewhat uncertain identification 
of Athanaric with the "A@dpidos of the “‘ Acta 
S. Sabae.” The two names are clearly 
different, and it is not quite certain that they 
are meant for the same person. 

From the Visigothic ‘‘ judges” we pass on 
to the Roman emperor whose dealings with 
them proved so disastrous to the empire. Mr. 
Bradley says : ‘‘ Unfortunately Valens, though 
a brave soldier and a well-meaning man, had 
little decision of character or knowledge of 
men.’ This seems to us to be too favourable 
a character of Valens. Ammianus, in sum- 
ming up his virtues and vices, says, it is true, 
that he was ‘‘severus militaris et civilis dis- 
ciplinae corrector,” but, on the other hand, 
‘‘subagrestis ingenii, nec bellicis nec liberalibus 
studiis eruditus,’”’ ‘‘ cessator et piger.” This 
yis hardly the description of a brave soldier ; 
and, though Ammianus certainly gives Valens 
high praise for his financial administration of 
the empire, the dark picture which he draws 
of his avarice, suspicion, and cruelty does not 
correspond with our idea of a well-meaning 
man. 

The defeat and death of Valens are well 
and concisely told; and the following para- 
graph is an excellent summary of Theodosius’s 
policy towards the Goths, so far as we are 
able to collect it from the fragmentary narra- 
tive of Zosimus: 

“The sovereignty of Theodosius was now 
acknowledged by the whole Gothic nation, 





excepting only the Ostrogoths north of the 








Danube-mouths and the Black Sea, who still 
continued under the Hunnish yoke. The 
emperor understood the character of his new 
subjects well enough to perceive that gratitude 
and honour were the ties which could best 
secure their faithfulness, and his conduct 
towards them was marked by kindness and 
confidence. The Visigoths were provided with 
lands in Thrace and the Ostrogoths in Asia 
Minor [?]; and large gifts of corn and cattle 
were made to them. They were allowed to 
govern themselves by their ancient laws. 
Their warriors were embodied into a separate 
army, under the name of allies [Foederati—not 
quite equivalent to Socii], receiving handsome 
pay and honoured with many special privileges, 
and many of the Gothic nobles were promoted 
to high office in the state and in the imperial 
household. These measures had their intended 
effect. Although, no doubt, there were move- 
ments of discontent here and there, yet, as long 
as Theodosius lived, the great body of the 
Goths seem to have regarded their benefactor 
with feelings of passionate loyalty. In his wars 
against the Western usurpers—Maximus and 
Eugenius—the Gothic warriors rendered 
invaluable service.” 


The story of Alaric is told with great, 
perhaps almost too great compression, though 
we do not see that any important particulars 
are omitted. We doubt whether we have any 
authority for saying definitely that he died 
‘at the age of only thirty-five years.” This 
would put his birth in 375, and would make 
him only nineteen at the battle of the Frigidus, 
when he was already holding an important 
command in the army of Theodosius. 

In the chapter entitled “‘ How the Western 
Empire came to an End” Mr. Bradley makes 
a serious attempt to remove a very ancient 
landmark. He writes: 

‘It was in the year 476 that Orestes was put 
to death. For four years longer Odovacar seems 
to have kept up the pretence of being the 
servant and protector of the boy-emperor. But 
in the year 480, Augustulus was made formally 
to resign his throne, and to add his signature to 
a memorial which the Senate addressed to the 
Eastern Emperor Zeno, saying that they had 
determined to abolish the useless dignity of 
Emperor of the West, and asking him to pro- 
claim himself sovereign of the whole Roman 
world. Of course, they added the request that 
Zeno wouldentrust the govérnment of the western 
provinces to that excellent statesman and 
soldier Odovacar, and confer on him the rank of 
Patrician.” 

The further fortunes of the embassy sre 
told, and it is added: 


“But, although Zeno might refuse to 
acknowledge the action of the Senate, it 
was none the less the fact that the abdication 
of Romulus was the end of the Western 
Empire. The year 480 is a memorable date in 
histury, and the name of ‘ Romulus Augustulus ’ 
a memorable name, though the poor boy- 
emperor himself never did anything to make 
it so.” 

Now, while fully agreeing that the embassy 
of 480 marked an important change in the 
attitude of Odovacar towards the empire, we 
can hardly admit that 480 rather than 476 
should be chosen as the date of what we call 
the downfall of the Western Empire, or that 
Odovacar kept up for four years the pretence 
of being the servant of Romulus. Doubtless, 
476 seemed a less memorable year to those 
who lived through it than it has done to the 
makers of our historical compendiums. Still 
even contemporaries assigned to it a more 
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important place than any which they gave to 
480. What savs Count Marcellinus, who, as 
a Byzantine official, was likely to know the 
view taken of these events at the Eastern 
ec urt ? 

‘* Indict XIV. Basilisco et Armato Coss.[=476] 
. . . Odoacer rex Gothorum Roman obtinuit. 
Orestem Odoacer illico trucidavit. Augustulum 
tilium Orestis Odoacer in Lucullano Campaniae 
castello exilii poena damnavit. Hesperium 
Romanae gentis imperium... cum hoc Augustulo 
periit, anno decessorum regoi Imperatorum 
DXXIL., Gothorum dehine regibus Romam 
tenentibus.”’ 

Cassiodorus, the secretary of the man who 
dethroned Odovacar, has this entry for the 
same year—the consulship of Basiliscus and 
Armatus : 


‘‘ His Coss. ab Odoacre Orestes et frater ejus 
Paullus extincti sunt, nomenque regis Odoacer 
ussumpsit, cum tamen nec purpura nec regalibus 
uteretur insignibus.”’ 

The continuer of Prosper (Codex Havniensis) 
has, under the same year: 

‘‘Qdoachar ab exercitu suo rex levatur x Kal. 
Sept.” 

We think it is unnecessary to multiply proofs 
of the fact (till now, we believe, uaiversally 
admitted) that Odovacar did'not, even for four 
years, pretend to rule, as Ricimer had done, 
as chief minister of the emperor ; but that he 
took in 476 the title of king (king of what or 
of whom is another and a difficult matter), 
thrusting Augustulus at once from the throne 
and stripping him of the purple, though he 
did not clothe himself with that imperial 
garment. 

We have indicated some statements in 
which we do not altogether agree with 
Mr. Bradley, but they are very few in com- 
parison with the extent of his work. His 
narrative, on the whole. seems to us to be as 
accurate as it is undoubtedly clear, strong, and 
simple; and it will give to the resder an 
excellent idea of the varied fortunes of the 
two great branches of the Gothic nation. 

Tuos. Honexin. 








Teartsease and Rue. By James Russell Lowell. 
(Macmillan.) 


More than forty years ago Margaret Fuller 
pronounced judgment on American literature 
generally in the second volume of her Papers 
on Literature and Art. She had something 
to say about writers who were comparatively 
young then, but who are looked up to by the 
present generation as sages and literary law- 
givers. Among the poets of that day whose 
names are not yet forgotten she admired 
Bryant, but regarded Longfellow as ‘ arti- 
ficial andimitative.” However, she admitted 
he had ‘“ elegance, a love of the beautiful and 
a fancy for what is large and manly, if not a 
full sympathy with it.”” Moreover, she was 
of opinion that his verse breathed ‘at times 
much sweetness,” and “if not allowed to 
supersede what is better, may promote a 
taste for good poetry. Though imitative he 
is not mechanical.” She then proceeded : 

‘* We cannot say as much for Lowell, who, we 
must declare it, though to the grief of some 
friends, and the disgust of more, is absolutely 
wanting in the true spirit and tone of poesy. 
His interest in the moral questions of the day 
has supplied the want of vitality in himself; 





his great facility at versification has enabled 
him to fill the ear with a copious stream of 
pleasant sound. But his verse is stereotyped ; 
his thought sounds no depth, and posterity 
will not remember him.” 
In many respects Margaret Fuller was a 
noble woman, but she was not a great critic. 
Her own feelings, often prejudices, swayed 
her judgment too much for that. Always 
self-assertive, she was doubly so when, as in 
this case, she wielded the editorial ‘‘ we.” 
All her geese were swans, and all swans that 
were not hers were geese. Mr. Lowell was not 
one of her swans; and, consequently, she was 
blind to his merits, and greatly exaggerated 
his defects. In truth, however, if he was 
not a poet of the first rank, there was already 
before the public work of his that deserved 
something better than such sweeping con- 
demnation ; and, though he was a young man 
then (for he is not an old man yet), she shut 
out all his possibilities of amendment and 
improvement in her final pronouncement 
‘* posterity will not remember him.” 
However, Margaret Fuller notwithstanding, 
since that time Mr. Lowell has held his own 
in the estimation of the world for forty years 
and more. What will be thought of him at 
the end of another forty years is not a subject 
to dogmatise upon; but it seems unlikely he 
will be forgotten even then. Since Margaret 
Fuller spoke—and in justice to her as well as 
to him, this should be noted—he has done some 
of his best work, including the famous Fuble 
for Critics, in which he more than paid her 
back for her sharply expressed opinion of him : 
‘* Miranda meanwhile had succeeded in driving 
Up into a corner, in spite of their striving, 
A small flock of terrified victims, and there, 
With an I-turn-the-crank-of-the- Universe air, 
Aud a tone which, at least to my fancy, appears 


Not so much to be entering and boxing your 
ears 


As unfolding a tale (of herself, I surmise), 

For ’tis dotted as thick as a peacock’s with I’s.’’ 
And much else to similar effect. Zhe Biglow 
Papers, which appeared about the same time 
as the Fable for Critics, have, perhaps, done 
more than any of his other works to make his 
reputation. They will not be the chief means 
of maintaining it ; but misspelling and vulgar 
dialect do much to gain a hearing, and have 
secured temporary popularity for works whose 
merit is infinitely below the solid merit of 
Hosea Biglow’s work—for ‘‘ Artemus Ward’s ” 
trivialities and ‘‘ Josh Billings’s ’’ Tupperisms, 
for example. 

Mr. Lowell’s new book shows that, up to 
the present time, there has been no falling off 
in power. Some of the pieces printed in it 
are, indeed, dated a number of years back, 
having, in accordance with the author’s old- 
established habit, been ‘‘laid on the shelf.” 
This.is the case with the ‘‘ Epistle to George 
William Curtis,” the first part of which is 
dated 1874; but the ‘‘ Postscript’ of 1887 is 
as good as the earlier portion. The finish- 
ing verse is especially fine, fully justifying 
Margaret Fuller’s admission that Mr. Lowell 
has ‘‘great facility at versification,” and as 
fully vindicating him against her assertion 
that ‘his thought sounds no depth.” Here 
it is: 

‘* Home am I come; not as I hoped might be, 

To the old haunts, too full of ghosts for me, 

But to the olden dreams that time endears, 

And the loved books that younger grow with 





Years 5 


a 


To country rambles, timing with my tread 
Some happier verse that carols in my head, 
Yet all with sense of something vain!y mist, 
Of something lost, but when I never wist. 
How empty seems to me the populous street, 
One figure gone [ daily loved to meet,— 

The clear, sweet singer with the crowa of snow 


Not whiter than the thoughts that housed 
below ! 


And, ah, what absence feel I at my side, 

Like Dante when he missed his laurelled guide, 
What sense of diminution in the air 

Once so inspiring, Emerson not there ! 

But life is sweet though all that makes it sweet 
Lessen like sound of friend’s departing feet, 
And Death is beautiful as feet of friend 
Coming with welcome at our journey’s end ; 
For me fate gave, whate’er she else denied, 

A nature sloping to the southern side ; 

I thank her for it, though when clouds arise 
Such natures double-darken gloomy skies. 

I muse upon the margin of the sea 

Our common pathway to the new To Be, 
Watching the sails, that lessen more and more, 
Of good and beautiful embarked before ; 

With bits of wreck I patch the boat shall bear 
Me to that unexhausted Otherwhere, 

Whose friendly peopled shore I sometimes see, 
By soft mirage uplifted, beckon me, 

Nor sadly hear, as lower sinks the sun, 

My moorings to the past snap one by one.”’ 

Mr. Lowell arranges the poems in his 
present volume under the five headings of 
friendship, sentiment, fancy, humour and 
satire, and epigrams. Speaking generally, I 
should say he proves himself strongest in the 
first and fourth sections. He never seems to 
me very strong in “sentiment,” but when 
intellect as well as heart is involved his 
poems are often admirable. He is a finer, if 
not a greater, humourist than Dr. Holmes; 
and he has the added merit that, if not a more 
facile versifier, assuredly he is more truly a 
poet. Holmes may, indeed, be, as Lowell in 
his address to him on his seventy-fifth birth- 
day says, a ‘‘ master alike in speech and song 
of fame’s great antiseptic style”; but the 
reader of Lowell’s verses feels the strength of 
the personality behind them and that they 
are— whatever their literary quality—the true 
expression (if I may say so) of a manly man. 

Of the humourous pieces, the longest is 
‘Fitz Adam’s Story” the greater part of 
which, we are told, was written ‘“‘ many years 
ago,”’ as portion of a larger work to be made 
up of tales in verse—a project never fulfilled. 
‘‘It gives me a sad pleasure,’’? says Mr. 
Lowell ina note, ‘‘to remember that I was 
encouraged in this project by my friend, the 
late Arthur Hugh Clough.” The excellence 
of ‘Fitz Adam’s Story” lies more in the 
telling than in the story itself. There are 
excellent passages in it, in Mr. Lowell’s best 
humourous style; as, for example : 


** All tourists know Shebagog County : there 
The summer idlers take their yearly stare, 
Dress to see Nature in a well-bred way, 
As ’twere Italian opera or play, 
Encore the sunrise (if they’re out of bed), 
And pat the Mighty Mother on the head : 
These have I seen—all things are good to see— 
And wondered much at their complacency. 
This world’s great show, that took in getting-up 
Millions of years, they finish ere they sup ; 
Sights that God gleams through with soul- 

tingling force 

They glance approvingly as things of course, 
a 7 That’s a grand rock,’ ‘This a pretty 


all, 
Not thinking, ‘Are we worthy?’ Whatif all 
The scornful landscape should turn round and 


say, 
‘This is a fool and that a popinjay.’ ’’ 











/The description of the old-fashioned best 
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lour at the inn, given later on, is quite as 
good ; and excellent phrases, thickly scattered 
up and down, enliven the whole piece. “The 
Protest ” is in a different vein of humour (by 
the way, I notice it has somehow got into 
the section of ‘‘Sentiment”) and has the 
merit of brevity, which enables me to give it 
in full : 


‘* T could not bear to see those eyes 
On ail with wasteful largesse shine, 
And that delight of welcome rise 
Like sunshine strained through amber wine ; 
But that a glow from deeper skies, 
From conscious fountains more divine, 
Is (is it ?) mine. 
‘6 Be beautiful to all mankind, 

As Nature fashioned thee to be ; 

*T would anger me did all not find 
The sweet perfection that’s in thee: 

Yet keep one charm of charms behind— 
Nay, thou’rt so rich, keep two or three 
For (is it?) me!’ 

Enough has now been said and quoted to 
show that Mr. Lowell did well to give the 
world a new volume of poems. If we are 
destined still to wait for his long-promised 
biography of Hawthorne, we may be grateful 
that we have this pretty book to help to pass 
the time. Water Lewin. 








Decisive Battles since Waterloo. 
Knox. (Putnam’s Sons ) 


Tue title of this work has been plainly taken 
from that of one of the most interesting of 
historical studies. The late Sir Edward 
Creasy’s account, however, of the great con- 
tests which have affected the fortunes of 
nations and empires from the earliest times 
differs widely from Mr. Knox’s résumé of the 
‘decisive battles’? which have been fought 
‘‘since Waterloo.” The one was a military 
narrative in the true sense. It consisted in the 
main of military details; and it abounded in 
military criticism of real value. The volume 
before us is rather a history in which the 
actual events of war are not always placed in 
sufficient prominence. It is deficient in in- 
formation of a technical kind ; and the author 
seems to avoid the expression of judgments 
upon the nature and the results of the great 
operations described by him, and on the 
qualities of the commanders engaged in them. 
He has also omitted to review or to notice 
the immense change wrought in the mechanism 
of war by the scientific discoveries of the age, 
and the extraordinary development of the 
armed force of Europe caused by the con- 
scription and the Prussian system. In 
short, his work ought to have had more of a 
professional and a special character. It 
1s, nevertheless, extremely interesting ; and 
it will be valuable to the general reader, 
and even, in some degree, to the student of 
war. It isa careful, accurate, and impartial 
account of the most important battles of the 
world since the fall of Napoleon in 1815. Its 
descriptions are good, if not brilliant; and 
the style of the narrative is easy and lucid. 
The battles described in this volume are 
comprised in three historical periods, and their 
characteristics are in accord with them. Ex- 
hausted Europe settled down to heal the 
ravages of war after the great day of Waterloo, 
and its states were, for the most part, at peace 
with each other during nearly forty years. 


By Thomas 


closed even as regards the estate of Christen- 
dom. There were civil wars in Poland, in 
Spain, in Italy, not to speak of the risings of 
1848; and the siege of Antwerp, well-told in 
this book, marked the severance of Belgium 
from the Dutch monarchy. The energies, 
however, of the Great Powers of Europe were 
chiefly engaged from 1815 to 1854 in opera- 
tions against barbarian races, and especially 
against the realms of Islam; and the Cross 
rose over the waning Crescent. France 
overran and annexed Algeria ; a Russian army, 
under the command of D‘ebitsch, crossed the 
Balkans, approached the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, and almost gazed on the towers of 
Byzantium ; and, at Navarino, the Ottoman 
fleets were destroyed by the English, the 
French, and the Russians, and the independ- 
ence of Greece was won. Many years after- 
wards we had to contend for empire along the 
banks of the Sutlej; and a whole series of 
battles, crowned happily by the triumph of 
Gujrat, made England mistress of the great 
land of the Punjab. Mr. Knox has described 
these contests very well ; but English readers 
will learn, perhaps, morefrom his account of two 
conflicts in the New World with which they 
are probably less familiar. The battle of 
Ayacucho, fought in 1824, sealed the fate of 
the rule of the Spanish monarchy over its 
dependencies in South America; and Mr. 
Knox has given us an excellent sketch of the 
Mexican campaign of 1847, remarkable for 
the conquest of Texas, of New Mexico, and 
of California—vast tracts in which the freedom 
and energy of the Anglo-Saxon has replaced 
the indolence and despotism of the Spanish 
race, and has developed marvels of industry 
and wealth. 

The long peace of Europe came to an end in 
1854 with the Crimean War. That war, 
undertaken to defend the Turk against Russia 
by two Christian powers, has shocked the 
sympathies of the present day ; but Inkerman 
remains an enduring monument of the energy 
and heroism of the British soldier. Mr. Knox 
has fully described the capture of the Malakoff 
and the fall of Sebastopol ; but in this, and in 
other instances, he has not tried to give usa 
view of the war as a whole. Cawnpore and 
Lucknow, also, are names in which England 
may still feel pride. Never, perhaps, was the 
dogged stubbornness of the race—the qualities 
that won Albuera and Waterloo—more grandly 
illustrated than in the Indian Mutiny. It is 
unnecessary to dwell on the operations in 
China from 1853 to 1860; but the campaign 
of Italy in 1859 brings us to the second period 
we have referred to—that of wars in which 
the dominant force was ‘nationality’ and 
the hopes of races. Magenta and Solferino 
were glorious days, for they promoted the 
cause of freedom and right; but they were 
not remarkable as mere battles. No military 
skill was shown on either side; and a great 
general would have turned the scale of fortune 
in favour of either belligerent. Mr. Knox 
has given us an excellent account of the great 
and decisive fight of Sadowa; but, apart from 
the issues involved in the contest, the main 
interest in the war of 1866 consists in the 
fact that it first showed to Europe the daring 
and power of the great Dane, Von Moltke. 
Yet the strategy of the Prussian chief was 
hazardous; and had Napoleon been in the 





Yet the temple of Janus was not wholly 





been made to pay dear for his attempt to 
unite the divided masses of the Prussian 
armies within striking distance of a concen- 
trated foe in the north of Bohemia. Sadowa 
led to the union of Germany ; and this neces- 
sarily caused a rupture with France, the great 
fomenter of German divisions, from the days 
of Henry IV. to those of Napoleon. Mr. Knox 
has described with much accuracy the great 
battles of Gravelotte and Sedan; and his 
account of these is strictly impartial, and 
not falsified by the glare of success, which 
has bewildered not a few narrators. He 
ought, however, to have told us something 
about the operations of the whole campaign ; 
and these detached scenes of the mighty 
drama will not satisfy a true student of 
war. The great Civil War of the American 
States was not 9 war of nationality in a strict 
sense, but it was a desperate contest for 
national unity; and, taken altogether, it 
perhaps transcends in importance all the wars 
of this era. Mr. Knox has described ex- 
tremely well the siege and the slow fall of 
Vicksburg; he has devoted special care to 
the great day of Gettysburg, the turning-point 
in the tide of the strife; and he has done 
justice to the perseverance of Grant, and to 
the last efforts of Lee, after the fall of Rich- 
mond. But here, again, he has not attempted 
to give us a general idea of the war; and, 
apart from the tremendous consequences which 
followed the triumph of the cause of the 
North, the military student will always turn 
an attentive eye to what is omitted from this 
work—the admirable illustrations of the art of 
war displayed by Lee and Stonewall Jackson, 
beyond comparison the best examples of the 
method of operating against divided enemies 
which have been witnessed since the days of 
Napoleon. 

Wars of nationality have not been frequent 
since the close of the great struggle of 1870-1. 
An exception may be, perhaps, made in the 
case of the invasion of Turkey in 1877; but 
if this was in part a Panslavist movement, it 
was also largely due to dynastic ambition. 
Mr. Kuox’s account of the siege of Plevna, 
and of the desperate strife round the famous 
lines, is very interesting and well summed up ; 
but he has not brought out one great feature 
of the war—that, if we except Skobeleff, 
Gourko, and Osman, the chiefs in both camps 
showed few great qualities. The battles 
fought during the third period do not require 
particular notice. Thearms of England have 
not shone brightly in it, though we do not 
forget Roberts in Afghanistan, and Wolseley’s 
movements before Tel-el-Kebir; but one of 
the most instructive of these passages of war 
is the conflict between the ironclad ships of 
the Chilian and Peruvian navies. At this 
moment it seems not improbable that aspira- 
tions and passions of race may again bring on 
an European conflict. The Continent is a 
huge armed camp; and the attitude of the 
great Continental Powers is one of scarcely 
concealed distrust and suspicion. 

As we look back at the long series of wars 
during these three periods, history will say, 
we think, that they have furthered, taken 
altogether, the cause of progress. Jrance, 
indeed, mourns for Alsace and Lorraine ; and 
it is impossible not to feel regret for the 
military eclipse of that Bellona whose 





place of Benedek, Von Moltke would have 
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from Madrid to Moscow. But if “ principles 
have been rained in blood,” the wars of these 
years have set Greece free ; have emancipated 
Belgium from a galling yoke; have made 
Italy and Germany united nations ; have saved 
India from barbarian anarchy ; have shaken 
the evil rule of the Turk; have in South 
America broken the bonds of Spain; above 
all, have maintained the integrity of the 
Great Republic of the Far West, and have 
prevented a dismemberment which would 
have been fatal to the best interests of 
civilisation and mankind. 
Witt1am O’Connok Morzis. 








A Holiday on the Road: an Artist’s Wander- 
ings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. By 
J. J. Hissey. (Bentley.) 


Att sensible persons know that England 
proper cannot be seen from either rail or high 
road. In the lanes behind the Queen’s high- 
way lie moss-grown farms and manor-houses, 
gray abbeys, mouldering castles, new and 
—often in Sussex and Surrey—illimitable 
prospects, simple yet undreamt of revelations 
of beauty which Linnell and Birket Foster 
loved to imitate. The delight of living 
among these far overbalances, for the lover of 
the country, the hurried social life and mani- 
fold conveniences of cities. When these 
remains of old England are intelligently 
studied in the light of archaeology and his- 
tory, a district or county is amply sufficient 
for a lifetime. Until recent years this con- 
viction was silently cherished by dwellers in 
the country. They did not care to avow 
their quiet happiness before a generation of 
tourists and eager sight-seers—much on the 
selfish principle that an angler who has lit 
upon a good trout-stream does not betray its 
locality to his fellows. After Mr. Ruskin 
had taught the true meaning of nature, art, 
and beauty, it all at once flashed upon the 
intellect of the country that the most charm- 
ing and varied instances of all three were to 
be found in their own land. An army of 
pilgrims now sets out every summer to dis- 
cover England. Mr. Hissey is a well-known 
pioneer in this exploration. For three or 
four years we have read his summer rambles 
with pleasure, and hugged our own happiness 
the closer to our bosom. He has seen much 
that we have visited, and has seen it well. We 
claim a closer acquaintanceship—nay, a tie 
dearer than that of friendship. Old loves lin- 
ger for us among the heather and hawthorns 
in many an out-of-the-way nook of the 
country. They dwell in ivy-mantled granges 
where blush roses peep in at them through 
the windows; by many a Scotch loch and 
birch-hung Yorkshire stream they wait with 
an eye ‘‘to mark our coming and look 
brighter when we come.” But an aesthetic 
Mormonism is abhorrent to us. We have 
settled quietiy down with the one well-tried 
spouse of youth and romance, and only recall 
every now and then furtive memories of way- 
ward fancy and sentiment. Where this 
paradise is matters not. Mr. Hissey can 
only find it by even more careful search than 
he displays in his recent jaunts. For the 
trae beauty of England still sleeps behind the 
thick hedges and deep meads. The prince 
who is to claim her does not drive his cariiage 
and pair. He goes afoot, and is all the more 





welcome because he has tramped many dusty 
ways, climbed many a hill, and forded fern- 
haunted streams innumerable before he reaches 
the enchanted garden. Dropping allegory, 
however, to take a driving tour through 
England is good, but to tramp it on foot is 
better. 

Last summer Mr. Hissey’s holiday led him 
to Tonbridge by Caterham and Croydon ; 
thence over the Weald heights through May- 
field and Alfriston to Pevensey, Hurstmon- 
ceaux, Hythe and Ramsgate; and so by 
Lenham and Sevenoaks home. No more 
characteristic route could have been chosen. 
High uncultivated down and fertile valleys, 
dotted with old manor houses and picturesque 
farms here and there, lead to rivers crossed 
by bridges starred with lichens, and command 
fine views of the low country, which fades 
again into the translucent blue of mingled 
sea and sky. Mr. Hissey drove through this 
unrivalled loveliness of nature, softened and 
made fairer by man, during the month of 
June. Striking as the scenery would be at 
any time of the year, the fresh greens and 
vaporous atmosphere of early summer cast 
over it the glow of enchantment. Small 
wonder were it that the commonest hedge- 
row and most ordinary thatched cottage 
delighted him. Like a sensible man he had 
made up his mind to be pleased, and the 
reality transcended expectation. Naturally 
Penshurst, sacred as it ever will be to the 
memory of Sir Philip Sidney, charmed him. 
The downs by Beachey Head, too, are well 
described. Some of the keen air and flying 
savours of salt and wildflowers there to be 
found seem to breathe in his pages. Indeed, 
nature always inspires him more than art. 
He catches the tone of a landscape better than 
the gray desolation of a ruin. Could a Surrey 
common be painted in clearer colours ? 

‘* Wind-swept and sunny, here the landscape 
opened out, affording us a sense of space and 
freedom, These rough grassy expanses that so 
specially abound in this portion of England— 
gay with golden gorse or flowering broom, 
purple with heather now and again, the home 
of waving bracken, with their stunted thorns, 
countless plants, flowers, and weeds (all beauti- 
ful, to even the despised weeds), forming as 
they do a wild harmony of greys and golds, of 
reds and russet greens, contrast delightfully 
with the enclosed cultivated fields around and 
hedge-bound lanes. A bit of primeval England 
in the midst of highly-cultivated ground.” 
Above all other districts, however, says Mr. 
Hissey, through which he has travelled—that 
is, through some thousands of miles in Eng- 
land, “1 cannot call to mind any fourteen 
miles of country more full of changeful beauty 
than those pleasant never-to-be-forgotten ones 
between historic Mayfield and sleepy little 
Hailsham.” 

The author’s style is smooth, and, if any- 
thing, too monotonous for a book of travel. 
It might occasionally have been more rough 
and vigorous, to match the Surrey hills, and 
now abrupt and broken, to suit the sharp 
turns of the lanes beyond. It is, in truth, 
too superfine for common, every-day English 
life and scenery. We long for fewer altitudes, 
and a little familiar writing. He does, in 


truth, chat with innkeepers and ostlers, and 
occasionally with country folk on the way; 
but he has little sense of humour, and 
seems always trying to be impressive. Such 





places as Ightham Moat and Bodiam Castle are 
fatal snares, and at once demand fine writing 
and somewhat trite sentiment. We willingly 
drive along the rose-strewn lanes with Mr. 
Hissey. He has a good eye for the country, 
and talks naturally as we are whirled along. 
When evening comes and brings rest at some 
old-fashioned inn, he is an equally pleasant 
companion as he points out its timber gables, 
its oak partitions, the antiquity and artistic 
excellence of the iron frame which supports 
the sign, made most probably of Sussex iron 
generations ago. But it is time to tremble 
when the ramble over the fields succeeds, with 
the castle or manor house to be visited as 
twilight deepens its mystery. Then he 
thinks the occasion demands a_ poetical 
description, a word-painting in solemn tones, 
a few reflections evoked by the gloom and 
decay around. And then, sooth to stay, we 
silently slip away and leave him to his 
ecstacies. 

It would be unfair, however, not to state 
that this is a book of excellent intention. It 
aims at showing something of the beauty 
and the delight to be found in our own 
land, and such a book demands ever a cordial 
welcome. And it forms a pleasing memento 
for any lover of the three home counties 
which the author drove through. There isa 
good deal of varied information to be picked 
up here and there in its pages. Mr. Hissey’s 
drawings and tailpieces are at times admirable. 
We may particularise the view of Beachey 
Head, ‘‘on the South Downs,’ and the 
sketch of Bodiam Castle. Most persons have 
seen something of the country which Mr. 
Hissey has described; and they may com- 
pare with advantage this skilled traveller's 
views on it with their own memories, refresh 
the outlines which time has rubbed off from 
remembrance, and indulge, perhaps, in that 
charming prevision of a holiday next summer 
which is ofttimes more pleasant than the 
reality. If so, the debt may be gratefully 
acknowledged, and Mr. Hissey, we fancy, 
would wish for no better remuneration. It 
is not given to everyone to be first himself 
charmed with common life, and then to suc- 
ceed, by writing of and sketching it, also in 
charming a large circle of readers. It is 
worth while, though, to point out to him 
that as Admiral Blake was not born until 
some ten years after the Spanish Armada 
approached our shores, he could scarcely have 
said he had plenty of time in which to finish 
his game of bowls as well as to conquer the 
Spaniards. Of course, Mr. Hissey is thinking 
of Sir Francis Drake. M. G. Warkrns. 








A Menology of England and Wales; or, Brief 
Memorials of the Ancient British and 
English Saints, arranged according to the 
Calendar; together with the Martyrs of 
the Sixteenth fand Seventeenth Centuries, 
compiled by Order of the Archbishop and 
the Bishops of the Province of Westminster. 
By Richard Stanton, Priest of the Oratory. 
(Burns & Oates.) 


Ir has long been a surprise to us that a book 
of this kind has not been provided for the use 
of students. To Catholic and Protestant alike 
a handbook telling the main facts in the lives 
of those who have been honoured in this 
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ntry as saints and martyrs seems almost 
pore fof To those who live at a distance 
from the great libraries, all enquiries have 
been almost impossible as to the career of the 
less known Englishmen who were venerated 
as holy before the change in religion; and, as a 
consequence, it has not been uncommon for 
writers on topography and other local matters 
to fall into errors which would be grotesque 
did we not know the extreme difficulty of 
finding the right clue in such a tangled 
wilderness. For the future, those who blunder 
will not have the same excuse. The bio- 
graphies in Mr. Stanton’s volume are all 
short — some of them, indeed, far too 
much compressed; but references are care- 
fully given to authorities where a fuller 
account may be found, except in those instances 
where the loss of record evidence has deprived 
us of everything except a mere name in a 
calendar or the dedication of a church. 

Mr. Stanton’s volume contains more than 
we hoped for, or than the title-page promises. 
Besides those who have received public 
honours he has added a few names of persons 
“eminent in the history of the church for 


their holy lives and services in the cause of 
This was a wise step. Popular 


religion.” 
devotion has never been limited by the 


church’s formal decrees; and there have 
been many venerated, with good reason, as 
holy persons who have never been the subject 
Alcuin, Grossteste and John 
Of this last 


of canonisation. 
Dalderby are cases in point. 
there was a silver shrine in Lincoln Minster, 


which was of course destroyed at the Refor- 


mation. 


The addition of short biographies of those 
who suffered for their religion under our 
Tudor and Stuart sovereigns is an advantage. 
Till quite recently there were reasons why 
Now nothing 
stands in the way, except the fact that con- 
cerning some of them little at presentis known. 
This is no insuperable difficulty, however. 
Much has been printed bearing on the lives of 
these martyrs which was not till recently 
known to be in existence ; and as time goes on 
and family papers see the light, we a 

he 
sufferers sprung from every rank of life. Of 
those who came of noble or gentle blood we 
may trust that their relatives were not so 
careless as to let them pass away without 


this could not have been done. 


hope that more will be discovered. 


some record. 


The Welsh and Cornish saints must have 
exercised the patience of Mr. Stanton not a 
little. They are very numerous, and of many 
of them nothing but a mere name survives. 
Their biographies, if ever committed to 
writing, perished in the storms of the six- 
Those whose feast days were 
known find a place in the body of the work; 
the others, who are now mere names only, 


teenth century 


are given in an appendix. There is another 
appendix, containing a list of those English- 
men who have been reputed saints—-received 
some kind of popular canonisation, as it has 
been inaccurately called—who have not been 
deemed worthy of a place in the body of the 
work. This catalogue will be most useful to 
readers of mediaeval history. It contains 


some striking names, among others Remigius, 
the founder of “the see of Lincoln; Richard 
Scrope, the murdered Archbishop of York, 


of Lancaster, who was beheaded at Pontefract, 

and whose burial-place on St. Thomas’s hill 

near that borough seems to have been a place 

of pilgrimage. His prayer-beads were pre- 

served at Durham; and on the orphrey of a 

chasuble discovered in Warrington Church 

there is an embroidered figure of this son of 

the great house of Plantagenet with a halo 

round his head and palm branch—symbols of 
martyrdom—behind him. 

Mary of Scotland appears as a martyr 
under February 8. We fear that this may 
cause controversy. Holding the exact con- 
trary to what Mr. Froude has affirmed so vehem- 
ently concerning her, we cannot but express 
extreme pleasure in finding her name where we 
hold that it has a right to be; but the character 
of Mary is a subject on which men still 
differ with passionate fervour, and we should 
not be surprised if those who cling to the 
foul traditions so cruelly fabricated and so 
pertinaciously handed on from age to age 
should condemn the book because it contains 
a name they have been taught, or taught 
themselves, to execrate. 

It was until recent days the custom of most 
of those who took upon themselves to write 
concerning the saints of the Middle Ages to 
leave out the records of their reputed miracles. 
This was a foolish practice, whatever our 
belief may be on the subject. The wonders 
that were told were believed at the time by 
all, and we give a distorted and colourless 
picture if we suppress one great section of 
evidence. Mr. Stanton has dealt with the 
subject with much discretion. He is careful 
to tell his readers that ‘‘ when any miracle or 
vision or event beyond the common laws of 
nature is recorded, it rests only on ordinary 
historical evidence.” It was necessary to say 
this, for there are yet simple folk among us 
who believe that to a Catholic every tale in 
the Magnum Speculum or the Golden Legend 
is as much a matter of faith as are the several 
clauses in the Apostles’ Creed. 

Mr. Stanton has executed his work with 
much care and thoroughness. We think 
further research will enable him to add a few 
more obscure names to the list of reputed 
saints (appendix ii.)—James Berkeley, Bishop 
of Exeter (1327), for instance, we are 
told by the historian of the house, “ for 
the holynes of his life, was reputed a 
saint’—but it is a very full catalogue 
already. To those who are working on 
mediaeval history, the book will be most 
useful. Every student should have by him 
an interleaved copy in which to jot down 
notes and additions ; for it is obvious that this 
Menology will become a standard book of 
reference, and it is important that future 
editions should be made as nearly perfect as 
may be. Epwarp Peacock. 
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(Hurst & Blackett.) 
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By Elizabeth Glaister. 


By Mary H. Pickersgill-Cun- 
liffe. (The London Literary Society.) 


In 


Queen Money. By the Author of “ The Story 
of Margaret Kent.” (Boston: Ticknor ; 
London: Triibner.) 


The Dusantes. By Frank R. Stockton. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Lotus. By the Author of ‘‘A New Mar. 
guerite.” (George Redway.) 

In Anarchy’s Net. By Edward John Baxter. 
(Smith & Botwright.) 


Mrs. Parr belongs to that select class of 
novelists who never write unless they have 
something to say. She does not fling a book 
before the public every few months, and 
expect to find them, if not interested, at least 
tolerant and long-suffering. Consequently 
we do not remember a work by this lady, since 
her charming portrait of Dorothy Fox, which 
has not some claims to a more than ephemeral 
existence. In certain respects, Loyalty George 
will not compare in lightness and grace with 
its predecessors; but in the riper literary 
qualities, and in the power of dealing with 
human experience and human suffering, it is 
an advance upon them. It might well have 
taken for its motto the poet’s refrain, ‘‘’Tis 
better to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all.” And yet the lesson is 
not one to be easily either learned or fully 
appreciated; because, if the nineteenth cen- 
tury believes in anything, it is in present 
sensuous enjoyment. Loyalty George is a 
girl with a history, sad in its origin, chequered 
in its course. She is the offspring of strong, 
but illegal, love, and blendsin her own person 
the best of her paternal and maternal char- 
acteristics. She grows up with a beautiful, 
frank, and open nature, covering—yet not 
always concealing—a wealth of love beneath 
an unsophisticated and uneducated nature. 
Twice she saves the life of her lover, Roger 
Coode: once in his youth, when he is unable 
to appreciate the depth and strength of her 
affection; and, again, in his manhood, when 
she rescues him from the devouring sea. But, 
on the second occasion, she sacrifices her life 
for his own, after he had gone from her with 
distrust in her sublime faith and love, and 
believing her false. The closing scenes of the 
novel, depicting a storm at sea and the wreck 
of Coode and his master, are very powerful, 
and far beyond the capacity of most living 
writers of fiction. The scene of the whole 
story is fixed on the coast near Plymouth 
Haven, and the narrative is fresh and salt as 
with the brine of the ocean which it lovingly 
and graphically describes. In addition to the 
two chief characters, there are several fisher- 
folk who will touch the reader by the natural- 
ness and pathos with which they are drawn; 
while Miss Anne, who is higher in the social 
scale, only differs from the angels in not 
having wings. Then there is Coode’s old 
*‘ Methodist” mother, who, when her son 
tells her that the devil has not got hold of her 
as he has of himself, sadly replies, ‘‘ Oh! 
don’t make no mistake there, Roger; the 
devil knows where I lives.” The evangelising 
work of the Wesleys in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall is described episodically in this clever 
and fascinating story. 

° From the sprightly observations ‘on the 
average heroes and héroines of poetry and 





fiction with which Bernard and Marcia opens, 
Wwe hoped to be treated to a clever and un- 
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conventional story. But we were doomed to 
disappointment. The novel is not above the 
level of the commonplace, and it is much too 
long for the actual material there is in it. 
The first volume drags, and is tedious; the 
second promises to be more lively, as it opens 
with the shooting of his stepmother by the 
hero; and the third is mainly devoted to the 
sorrows entailed upon Bernard Vallance by 
an unfortunate marriage. An accident happens 
to his wife (who is the victim of dipsomania) 
which sets him free, and ultimately he marries 
Marcia. The story is entitled one of ‘‘ middle 
age,” and it is not altogether destitute of 
good passages. Its moral seems to be con- 
veyed in one of the early chapters of the last 
volume, where we are told that while youth 
is best for pleasure, for dreams, for beautiful 
new beginnings, and the like, ‘‘a maturer 
age is really the nobler period of existence, 
for then we can see more clearly and walk 
more wisely, while there is also a certain 
satisfaction in picking up our mistakes.” 


The plot in Philip Alwyne is not badly 
constructed ; and the work generally, without 
being at all striking or distinctive in style, is 
fairly entertaining. The fickleness of early 
loves is once more demonstrated ; but whereas 
as a general rule the delinquent is the 
male, it is in this case the female. Alwyne, 
the hero, remains true to the last—many 
people will think almost superhumanly s0 ; 
and he dies in a halo of glory, giving up his 
own life for others under the hardest and 
most painful circumstances. After his depar- 
ture for India his affianced, Muriel Arlington, 
is thrown into the society of one George 
Fergusson, and discovers that she has never 
really loved Philip. She is not a bad kind of 
girl, however, and will meet with some sym- 
pathy. There are several subsidiary char- 
acters, equally divided between the sheep and 
the goats, who act and scheme accordingly. 
One lady endeavours to become an author, but 
her first work—a crude and ill-digested story 
based on women’s rights—gets rejected by as 
many publishers as Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 
We need scarcely say that this is the only 
point of resemblance between the two. Mr. 
Sherrard, if young, may yet do good work; 
but if he be of mature years, then we fear 
he will never be of mature powers. 


From the literary point of view we cannot 
say anything for They Twain, nor is it notice- 
able from any other aspect. It is just such 
a story as the average woman of good im- 
pulses might write. Why the title-page 
should bear the designation of ‘“‘ They Twain ”’ 
and the whole body of the work should be 
called ‘After the Honeymoon’’ does not 
appear. But neither is there any reason why 
Mrs. Pickersgill-Cunliffe should detach the 
‘‘e”’ from the poet Rowe’s name where it is 
wanted, and insert it in that of T. H. Bayly, 
where it is not wanted. The purpose of the 
narrative apparently is to show how the 
affections of a wife may ultimately become 
wholly concentrated upon her husband, 
even when it was not so during the honey- 
moon—and after. But as there is no talent 
perceptible in such books as this, and no over- 
mastering purpose calling for their produc- 
tion, it seems a waste of time to write them. 


We cannot make the same complaint of 
Queen Money, which is written in a style that 





is now and again brilliant and fall of verve. 
It is a smart picture of American life and 
people. The Yankees range lightly and 
quickly from the music of Wagner to 
gold-prospecting, and from the poetry of 
Théophile Gautier to that of the ball-room. 
Our author sketches her characters vividly, 
though some may take exception to her 
delineation of Colonel Carver, whose pet 
phrase is that ‘‘ Talk is talk, but money buys 
the land.” He has a little money which he 
should like 


‘*to lay up in the Kingdom of Heaven, where 
stocks were not corrupted by shrinkage in 
values, and speculating thieves could not break 
through nor steal. But, then, he had never 
been able to get into direct communication with 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and he was unable to 
put the strictest confidence in those men who 
claimed to be Heaven’s representatives, and 
held out missionary boxes and the like.” 


There is at least plenty of go in Queen Money ; 
and the writer has her own views upon men 
and things. 


Another clever American sketch of a dif- 
ferent order is Zhe Dusantes, by Mr. F. R. 
Stockton. There isan amusing vein of comedy 
running through it, as we might expect from 
its author, for Mr. Stockton is an adept in 
the creation of humorous situations. Here he 
places his characters in a perilous position—in 
fact, they are very nearly finding a snowy 
grave, if we may coin the expression; but 
they are rescued in a highly ingenious 
manner, which will afford the reader 
much amusement, from a great mountain 
snow-drift. The method each one must find 
out for himself. The character-drawing in 
this little story is crisp, life-like, and 
vigorous. 


Lotus is a psychological romance. It is 
not destitute of ability or novel ideas. But 
when authors quote well-known passages 
from the poets, and build arguments upon them, 
why will they not learn to quote correctly ? 
In this volume we read that Shakspere says, 
there is ‘‘a Providence that shapes our Jives, 
rough hew them as we will.” He says 
nothing of the kind. A man may shape his 
life, but he knows little of his end; and this 
makes all the difference in the idea, both in 
Shakspere and in this latest work which mis- 
quotes him. 


Wonderful exceedingly is Zn Anarchy’s Net. 
It is a story of Anarchist plottings, which 
come to grief as they ought to do; yet it is 
not these which are remarkable, but the 
author’s style. On p. 1 we are assured that 
‘‘ Father Sol, having lifted an unclouded face 
above the horizon nearly an hour ago, now 
lavishes abroad his benign salutations like a 
glorious Nebuchadnezzar in dignified proces- 
sion.” When the reader has thoroughly 
mastered this and some other singular pas- 
sages, he can goon to p. 42, where he will 
meet with a character who, during a fit of 
inactivity, gives a long whistle “sliding 
chromatically from E of the 7m alt. octave up 
to C sharp and down again.” The book is 


full of curious things; but the most curious 
thing of all, as it seems to us, is how it came to 
be written and published. Many recent works 
of fiction have dealt with the Anarchist move- 
ment with real power and genius. This volume 





ey 


is superfluous: it has no plot worthy of the 
name, and exhibits no talent whatever. 
G. Baryerr Smirn, 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


The Story of the Psalters: a History of the 
Metrical Versions of Great Britain und America, 
from 1549 to 1885. By Henry Alexander 
Glass. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) Mr. 
Glass has here exposed to view an interesting 
page in literature, as well as in ecclesiastical 
history. The chance acquisition of an old copy 
of ‘‘ Tate and Brady” led him to enquire into 
its bibliography; and to this accident we are 
indebted for a volume that does credit to his 
research and is never likely to be superseded, 
though it might have been fullerin many points. 
He has confined himself to complete metrical 
versious of the whole of the Psalms, English 
and American, of which the total appears to be 
123. This, of course, is the number of 
independent versions, not of editions. Of 
Sternhold, no less than 601 different editions 
are to be found in the library of the British 
Museum; of Tate and Brady, 303; of Rous 
(or the Scotch version), 98; of Watts, 97. 
Throughout the last century, Sternhold fairly 
held its own by the side of Tate and Brady ; 
but since 1800 only twenty-one editions of the 
former has been issued, as compared with 159 
of the latter. The very latest Sternhold was 
printed at Cambridge in 1828. Considering 
that no modern version has gained more than 
a succes d’estime, it is curious to find that the 
nineteenth century has already produced 70, 
or considerably more than half the total. 
Among the best known names are those of 
Joseph Cottle, James Montgomery, Bishop 
Mant, Henry F. Lyte, John Keble, Mr. Edgar A, 
Bowring, C. B. Cayley, Lord Massarene, Prof, 
Kennedy, the Marquis of Lorne, and Mr. Digby 
Seymour. Mr. Glass’s method has been to quote 
the first verses of Psalms i. and xxiii. from 
each version, and to give some biographical 
notice of the versifier. It is in this latter 
respect alone that we should have liked more 
information. Reference to vol. i. of the 
Register of the University of Oxford, edited by 
the Rev. C. W. Boase for the Oxford Historical 
Society in 1884, would have enabled him to 
have made the following corrections: Robert 
Crowley, the author of the earliest version of 
all (1549) is here described (p. 63) as a fellow of 
Magdalene College; as a matter of fact, he took 
his degree from Magdalen, Oxford, in 1540. 
John Hopkins, the coadjutor of Sternhold, we 
are told (p. 18), ‘‘is supposed to have been a 
graduate at Oxford in 1544”; he did take his 
degreein 1545. So again, of William Whitting- 
ham, another coadjutor of Sternhold, ‘‘ educated 
at Oxford about 1540” (p. 19); the date of his 
degree is 1545. These, no doubt, are small 


points, and only deserve notice because the | 


book is, on the whole, so carefully done. 


Lectures on the History of Preaching. By the 
late John Ker. (Hodder & Stoughton.) This 
work is fragmentary. It contains a portion 
only of the lectures on the history of preach- 
ing, delivered by Dr. Ker to the students of 
the Theological Hall of the United Presby- 
terian Church during the years 1876-1886. 
The first nine chapters give a hurried sketch 
of the general history ot preaching from the 
days of the Apostles to the Reformation; the 
last twelve are devoted to a history of it in the 
German Lutheran and evangelical churches 
from the Reformation to the present day. There 
is no account of the great French preachers, 
and no mention of German Roman Catholics ; 
but we are told in the preface that Dr. Ker in 
other lectures paid great attention to the 
orators of the former school—both Protestant 
and Catholic. The lectures were addressed to 
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dents at the beginning of their course, and 
- a therefore elementary. They do not 
in any way attempt to form a manual of 
Christian oratory as a handbook for the 


its theological and practical than in its rhetori- 
cal aspects. Everywhere Dr. Ker gives more 
consideration to matter than to form. His 
object evidently is to form sound evangelical 
divines rather than brilliant orators. His 
endeavour is to influence character rather 
than style, or at least to mould style by means 
of character. Hence arise both the merits and 
defects of this volume. We are impressed by 
the genuine and lofty earnestness of Dr. Ker, 
as we are impressed by the saintly character of 
Cardinal Newman, and the chastened moral 
sweetness of Dean Church, in every line they 
write; but there is little technical help to the 
formation of a true style. Rhetoric as an art 
is almost ignored. Its leading principles are 
not laid down, nor does our author seem to 
recognise them in his criticism of the preach- 
ing of others. Excellent as a practical train- 
ing for Christian usefulness, and for forming 
preachers of evangelical piety and earnestness, 
fruitful as their influence may be in this direc- 
tion on the ministry of the United Presby- 
terian Church, these lectures furnish little help 
towards a history of preaching considered as an 
exposition and criticism of different styles, or 
as an historical analysis of the arts of Christian 
oratory. 


his 
torian. Preaching is considered far more 4 


University and other Sermons, By the Right Rev. 
James Fraser, second Bishop of Manchester. 
Edited by J. W. Diggle. (Macmillan.) 


Parochial and other Sermons, By the Right Rev. 
James Fraser. Edited by J. W. Diggle. 
(Macmillan. ) 


THESE two volumes are the outcome of a 
manly heart, of broad and kindly sympathies, 
and of simple and earnest purpose. The under- 
graduates at St. Mary’s and the village folk of 
Vholderton must each have felt the stimulus 
of the moral energy of James Fraser. But 
from the intellectual standpoint, the sermons 
scarcely rise above mediocrity. There is an off- 
hand treatment of difficult problems that fails 
to satisfy the more thoughtful; there is a 
deficiency in eveu correctly grasping some of 
the modern difficulties that he attempts to deal 
with. But those that can remember the bishop 
will know that even a commonplace seemed to 


be invested with weight and significance when 
uttered by him. 


Sermons. By the late W. Binnie. (Mac- 
millan.) This is another memorial volume, and 
will, doubtless, be welcomed by Prof. Binnie’s 
friends. But outside that circle we doubt 
whether these sermons are not destined 
speedily ‘‘ to go over to the majority.” They 
are thoughtful and kindly, but in no marked 
way distinguishable from scores of volumes of 
sermons that yearly issue from the press. The 
most elaborate of these discourses is one 
preached at the opening of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Synod, Edinburgh, on the first 
Christian Synod. The text, Acts xv., 22, 23, 
which speaks of “the apostles and elders and 
brethren,” is cited and argued upon, with, 
apparently, entire oblivion of the fact that the 
best textual critics, e.g, Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort, 
to whom, indeed, we may add the revisers of 
the Authorised Version, read ‘the apostles and 
the elders, brethren,” i.e., “* the apostles and our 
brethren the elders.” The sermon, we observe, 
was preached as long ago as 1861; but those 
Tesponsible for its issue in the volume before us 


mo not have allowed it to appear with such 
18) . 


A Short History of the Council of Trent. 


B 
R, F. Littledale, 


(S.P.C.K.) Dr. Littledale 


| 





has undertaken a difficult task—to write a short 
history of the Council of Trent: a history 
which bears a different aspect from the stand- 
point of each European nation, and of each 
phase of Roman Catholicism, or of the Reforma- 
tion doctrine, from which it is regarded. But 
what Dr. Littledale has done he has done well. 
To a great extent he has avoided —s a 
special eo and has given us a kind of 
précis, a condensed procés-verbal of the history 
of the council, and of its sittings. The great 
use of the book will be, we think, as a com- 
panion and guide to the ordinary editions of 
the ‘‘Canones et Decreta.’’ With the aid of 
this little work the student will readily see the 
date at which each canon or decree was passed, 
by whom it was propounded, what opposition 
it met with, and the number of fathers present 
at the voting. Many a reader will be surprised 
to learn by what small numbers some of the 
most momentous decisions were arrived at. 
Hence the real utility of the work. We are 
not so confident as is Dr. Littledale that the 
seminary education (given the fact of forced 
celibacy—and especially the fact that the bulk 
of the Roman Catholic clergy are drawn from 
a lower level than our own, though not the 
lowest) will prove a source of weaknéss to the 
Roman Catholic Church in her future struggles 
with society. 


Words of Truth By R. F. Littledale. 
(Kent.) This pamphlet consists of nine con- 
troversial essays, which have appeared in the 
National Church, in defence of the Church of 
England against the attacks of Roman Catholics. 
Dr. Littledale takes the ground of the old his- 
torical High Church school. Her appeal as to 
what constitutes catholicity is to antiquity. The 
papers are temperately written There isa com- 
mendable absence of abuse of opponents, and of 
the mere odium theologicum. Dr. Littledale 
maintains, what we believe to be an historical 
fact, that transubstantiation is really not a 
theological doctrine at all, but a metaphysical 
explanation, which should stand or fall with 
the philosophy on which it is based. On page 26, 
the second quotation from St. Augustine is so 
much more forcible in the original Latin that 
we think it is a pity that it was not so given 
either in the text or in a note. The argument 
m number five—Why God permited the Refor- 
mation ?—is a very dangerous one. It may be 
asked in reply, Why were the churches of Athan- 
asius, of Cyprian, and of Augustine, destroyed ? 
A better apology seems to consist in the fact 
that parallel disorders, culpable in themselves, 
attended the meeting even of some of the 
Oecumenical Councils, and that the conduct of 
Roman Catholic sovereigns, even of Philip IL., 
in temporals of the church was not very dis- 
similar to that of Henry VIII. In discussing 
the claims of St. Peter, no mention is made of 
the fact that there was no separate festival in 
his honour in the early Roman Church, but only 
in conjunction with St. Paul. 


A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. By 
W. Law. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) This forms 
volume ten of the cheap and excellent ‘‘ Ancient 
and Modern Library of Theological Literature,” 
now in course of publication by Messrs. Griffith, 
Farran & Co. It is well worth a place in such 
a series. Law's work is distinguished from 
its many rivals by the reasonableness and the 
steady force of its argument. In style it be- 
longs to a good period, and has the distinct 
Addisonian flavour of the age of Queen Anne 
aud the first George. Its pages are lightened 
by sketches of typical characters, which picture 
for us a very different England to that of the 
present day. An England of thrift and leisure 
contrasted with an England of prodigality and 
of worry; a time when a woman could be in 
full fashion in London, or do untold good as a 
lady-bountiful in the country, on two hundred 





— 


“ety a year! Charity to the poor could still 
spoken of as condescension without giving 
offence to the recipient. Law had never lived 
in the whirl of business, nor even felt the pres- 
sure of the cares of a large parish. His work 
supposes too much of leisured ease and modest 
competence. Hence many a detail would be 
difficult to carry out in the present day; but 
none the less are its strictures needed now. And 
the subdued and old-world flavour may give it 
an interest with some who turn away from the 
more purely emotional, almost sensational, 
books of devotion of the present day. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. BRowNiInG has to some considerable 
extent revised his earliest book, Pauline, for 
the new edition of his works. Without changing 
the form or thought of the poem, he has 
removed several blemishes of expression, and 
strengthened occasional phrases. He has not 
yielded to the urgent solicitation of some 
members of the Browning Society, that he 
should prefix an ‘‘ Argument” to his chief 
poems, after the manner of Spenser and Milton. 


Str RicuarD Burton’s friends will be glad 
to hear that he has just returned in improved 
health to Trieste, after nearly three months 
spent amid snow at Abbazia, whither he had 
gone in search of a warmer climate. He 
hopes to arrive in England in the early summer, 
passing slowly through Switzerland on the 
way. 

On March 20 he wrote the last words of the 
translation of the sixth and concluding volume 
of his ‘‘Supplemental Nights.” He is now 
writing a sort of biography of the work that 
has occupied him for so many years, in which 
will be given not only a collection of apprecia- 
tive notices, but also a reply to his critics— 
somewhat similar to the ‘‘Reviewers Reviewed” 
appended by Lady Burton to his translation of 
Camoens. This will be printed as a concluding 
chapter to the sixth volume; and it will include 
the reviews of Lady Burton’s ‘ household 
edition” of The Thousand Nights and one Niyht, 
which is now complete. 


Str RicHArD has further resolved to set to 
work at once, with the help of his wife, upon a 
regular autobiography, which, however, will 
not see the light just yet. 


Messrs. W. H. Auten & Co. will publish 
next week a new book by Sir Richard 
Temple, descriptive of his tour in the Holy 
Land a few yearsago. It is entitled Palestine 
Iilustrated ; and it will have 32 coloured plates, 
reproduced by chromo-lithography from the 


author’s own drawings, together with four 
maps. 


MEssrs. KEGAN Pavut, Trencu & Co. will 

ublish immediately a new volume by Mr. 

. J. Aubertin, entitled A Fight with Distances, 
being an account of his recent journey through 
the States, the Hawaiian Islands, Canada, 
British Columbia, Cuba, and the Bahamas. 


Mr. WALTER RYE has just completed a 
manual for geneologists and topographers, 
entitled Records and Record Searching, in which 
much new information is specially indexed. It 


is announced for early publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


A NEw standard illustrated Cookery Book, 
by Mrs. A. B. Marshall, is announced for pub- 
lication. It will contain chapters on the art of 
dinner-giving, a vocabulary of cookery terms 
in English and French, a list of foods in season, 
&c., as well as a large number of original 
recipes in every department of the cuisine. 

Mr. JoHN MuRRAY announces a cheap 
edition of the works of George Borrow, in five 
volumes. The first, Zhe Bible in Spain, will 
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appear in April, and the rest will follow at 
intervals of a month. 


A SECOND edition of the Recollections of Lord 
Wriothesley Russell and Chenies will be published 
immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


WE understand that a few large paper copies 
may still be obtained of the facsimile reprodus- 
tion of Thomas Dingley’s MS. account of the 
first Duke of Beaufort’s progress through Wales 
in 1684, which was announced in the ACADEMY 
of last week. 


TuE following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution after Easter: Dr. 
Charles Waldstein, three lectures on ‘‘ Ruskin ”; 
Mr. Welter Gardiner, three lectures on ‘‘The 
Plant in the War of Nature”; Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, three lectures on ‘‘ Conventions and 
Conventionality in Art”; Prof. Dewar, six 
lectures on ‘‘ The Chemical Arts”; Prof. T. G. 
Bonney, three lectures on ‘‘The Growth and 
Sculpture of the Alps”; Mr. Carl Armbruster, 
seven lectures on ‘‘ The Later Works of Richard 
Wagner” (with vocal and instrumental illus- 
trations); Prof. C. E. Turner, three lectures on 
‘‘ Count Tolstoi as Novelist and Thinker.” The 
following are the probable arrangements for 
the Friday evening meetings after Easter: 
Prof. Flower, ‘The Pygmy Races of Men”; 
Sir William R. Grove, ‘* Antagonism ”’ ; 
Mr. James Wimshurst, ‘‘ Electrical Influence 
Machines”; Prof. J. K. Laughton, ‘“‘The In- 
vincible Armada: a Tercentenary Retrospect ”’; 
Mr. W. H. Barlow, ‘‘ Building the New Tay 
Bridge”; Mr. Francis Galton, ‘ Personal 
Identification and Description”; Prof. J. A. 
Ewing, ‘‘ Earthquakes, and how to Measure 
them.” 


Tue sixth working meeting of the west 
branch of the English Goethe Society took 
place last Saturday, March 24, at Mr. Rogers’s 
residence, 30 Clanricarde Gardens, when Mr. 
Rogers read a paper on Goethe’s ‘ Westist- 
lichen Divan.” The branch will not meet next 
month, but will resume their evenings in May. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A SONG OF EASTER. 


As a leaf in the waning autumn 
This outward form decays ; 
It falls, and the earth receives it 
In the dark December days. 


And when, in the depth of winter, 
The tree stands stripped and bare, 

No life in its wasted branches— 
Does it yield to a dead despair ? 


Not so—for the spring returneth, 
And the skeleton-trunk is rife, 

At the breath of the wind of Easter, 
With the stir of awakened life. 

And we—though we seem as dying, 
Still yearn for a future bliss, 

To awake to a life unfading 
In a fairer world than this. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 








OBITUARY. 
THOMAS WESTWOOD. 
A MAN of considerable literary power and 
much amiability of character has recently died 
at Brussels, which had for many years been his 
adopted home. As a boy Thomas Westwood 
enjoyed the privilege of dipping into Charles 
Lamb’s “‘ ragged regiment ”’ of books—“ a regi- 
ment,” he adds, ‘‘ I was permitted to manoeuvre 
at will, though not much taller at the time 
than its tallest folio.” Perched in an apple tree 
at Enfield, in Elia’s garden, he made his first 
acquaintance with Walton’s Compleat Angler—a 
book which he was destined to associate in later 
life with his own name and fame. Here, too, 





time—Coleridge, Wilson, Wordsworth, Hazlitt, 
Hunt, Hood, Barry Cornwall, and Landor; 
while the links of this shining poetical chain 
were continued to the day of his death by his 
intimacy with Mrs. Barrett Browning and the 
still living and graceful poetess, Miss May 
Probyn. Always a devourer of books, his first 
library largely consisted of quaint and curious 
books on fishing, which were more easily pro- 
cured forty years ago than they are at present, 
owing to the prevailing rage for them. This 
fine collection of angling books he sold before 
leaving England; but it became the parent of 
a much larger and more varied library, for 
which he was celebrated on the Continent, owin g 
to the great discrimination with which he ha 
selected it. Works on natural history, and 
especially on English rural life, together with 
some of the rarest of angling works, formed its 
staple. Thus, in the latter feature only, it will 
bear comparison with the late Mr. Alfred 
Denison’s famous angling library, inasmuch as 
it contained, to name but one feature, a copy 
of every known edition of Izaak Walton. These 
have recently been catalogued at more than a 
hundred, while the earlier editions are well- 
known bonnes bouches to bibliophiles, 

Mr. Westwood’s literary career may be said 
to have begun with putting together the 
modest list of angling works issued from the 
Field office in 1861. This was founded on Mr. 
Russell Smith’s catalogue, which had described 
264 books. Mr. Westwood extended it to 
646. In 1883 appeared his much more per- 
fect Bibliotheca Piscatoria, in which he was 
largely aided by the late Mr. T. Satchell. This 
book is an indispensable companion to the lite- 
rary angler, and contains the description, often 
with very felicitous notes, of no less than 3158 
editions and reprints of 2148 distinct works, 
Always a skilled and enthusiastic angler, Mr. 
Westwood had been early fascinated by the 
mitis sapientia of Izaak Walton; and in 1864 
published his best prose work, The Chronicle of 
the ** Compleat Angler,” a large paper copy of 
which, ‘‘ with cordial greeting from his brother 
Piscator, the Author,” now lies before me. At 
the first blush few subjects could seem less pro- 
mising of which to make an interesting book 
than a record of the different editions of Walton. 
His admirer’s genial nature and careful pen 
have resulted in a volume which, by its exact 
typographical details, will always satisfy the 
bibliographer; while the general reader is 
amused, touched, and delighted by turns at the 
play of humour, fancy, and poetry, which runs 
riot in these pages. The Chronicle is essentially 
a book for May and the brook-side; indeed, 
a trout stream might almost be said to ripple 
through its pages, while its leaves are resonant 
with the songs of spring. It was reprinted, 
with additions, in 1883, describing fully no less 
than ninety-seven editions of Walton; and is a 
book which, while Englishmen love country 
scenery, will never lose its charm. In 1883 
Mr. Westwood contributed a genial introduc- 
tion to Mr. Satchell’s reprint of The Secrets of 
Angling, by J. D., the seventeenth-century 
poet of angling. 

As a poet Mr. Westwood may claim a high 
place among minor bards. His Foxglove Bells 
(Brussels: Briard, 1856) is a collection of 
sonnets, most of them dedicated to his wife, to 
whom he was devotedly attached. They were 
inspired (it can be no breach of confidence to 
say) by her influence, when we read : 

** All loved thee—I, a dweller in the town, 

Used to coarse faces, common souls, and worn 

And fretted with inclement fortune’s frown, 

A weary man, love-famished and forlorn, 

How could I choose but own thee sweetest, best, 

- And give my poor, sad: heart up, like the Yest?”’ 


Many of these verses were reproduced, together 
with ‘The Quest of the Sancgreall, and other 


he naturally met all the poets and wits of the ) Poems,” in a volume printed by Russell Smith 





in 1868. “The Quest” and half a dozen 
more idylls found their motive in the cycle of 
Arthurian romance, and in form and measure 
challenge the Laureate’s ‘‘ Idylls of the King.” 
This is not the place to compare them ; but the 
following passage may be quoted, as it shows 
the strong love of spring which always — 
Mr. Westwood, and isa fair sample of his song, 


sas The seuinp pierced the snow; with belts of 


The crocus Jit the borders; spring o’erran 

The earth, fleet-footed, till the whitethorn bush 
Broke into milky blossom of the May. 

Queen Guinevere, with absent eyes, and cheeks 
Love-pallid, paced her pleasaunce to and fro, 
And twisted posies of red gilly-flowers, 

Pansies and purple-globed anemones, 

Then tossed them from her in a storm of sighs.” 


In 1883 appeared a dozen sonnets on angling 
subjects, to be laid as a garland of song on 
Izaak Walton’s tomb upon the two-hundredth 
anniversary of his death. These are marked 
with much strength and sweetness; indeed, 
his angling songs (one of which was published 
in the Newcastle Fisher's Garland), are excep- 
tionally spirited. These, and a final collection 
of his poems, were published under the title 
Gathered in the Gloaming (Chiswick Press, 1885). 
Until almost the end Mr. Westwood wrote 
verses. About a year and a half ago he was 
rg se by a paralytic seizure; but, till the 
ast few months, he was able to amuse himself 
with his favourite books. His last letter to me 
broke off abruptly, and had to be finished by 
an amanuensis, About the beginning of this 
month his iliness increased, and he passed away 
calmly at miduight on March 12. 

Mr. Westwood was a busy man. Besides 
his books and his garden, he was for many 
years administrator of the Tournai-Jurbise and 
other railways, and from a boy had been a 
devoted lover of nature. He was buried at the 
cemetery of Boitsford on March 15, near which 
he had purchased a delightful villa, and where, 
with his devoted wife (who survives him), he 
was ever foremost in works of charity and kind- 
ness. A large number of villagers showed their 
respect for one who had dwelt among them for 
many years by their attendance at the funeral. 

With the poet, prose writer, and book col- 
lector, who has just been laid to rest, many 
literary memories have perished. It may be 
hoped that he has left behind some recollections 
of a long and scholarly life. A large circle of 
friends will sincerely mourn his geniality, sym- 
pathy, and wide-reaching kindness. These, 
with a strong religious and contented disposi- 
tion, formed the chief characteristics of Thomas 
Westwood. Dying as he did, just as the season 
which he so deeply loved was budding around 
him, a friend may be permitted to lay a few 
verses on his grave, the last which during his 
life were frequently exchanged. 


“© Tu decus omne tuis.” 


Dexay awhile here, Spring, and o’er him strew 
White blooms to match your lover’s purity ; 
Spring was his joy ; he celebrated thee 

With verse and fond conceit—thy comrade true, 

Who now sleeps restful neath this sombre yew ; 
Come, Fancy, scatter primroses with me, 

Mild Learning weep—come gentle Poesy, 

Leave we rathe garlands mid the holy dew. 

Life hurries ; time slips past; distractions cling 
Like = round earnest souls. But musing 

stan 

A space ; his honest worth, his kindness sing, 
And write his epitaph in this strange land— 

‘Here scholar, poet, angler, hopeful lies ; 

Nature he loved ; he waits for Paradise.” ~* 


M. G. WATKENS. 





Mr. EpwarD REID, VyvyAN, a nephew,of 
Sir Richard Vyvyan, who took’ a icading part 
among Tory politicians at the time of the 
Reform Bill of 1832, died suddenly, on March 
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90, at 231, Elgin Avenue. His father, Edward 
Walter Vyvyan, is still alive in his eighticth 
year. His mother, from whom he inherited his 
second name of Reid, died about two years 
ago. Mr. Vyvyan was born at Dorset Place, 
Portman Square, on September 4, 1854, and 
was educa at Clifton and Cheltenham 
Colleges. After leaving school, he lived for 
some time in Paris, where he became a good 
French linguist and a master of its literature. 
In 1878, he edited a reprint of Dover’s Annalia 
Dubrensia, to which he had been attracted by 
his love of the Cotswolds. To the pages of 
Notes and Queries he was a constant contributor, 
and the last of his notes—dated from Naples and 
describing a ludicrous advertisement in English 
which he saw in the Via Toledo of that city— 
appeared in the number issued four days after 
hisdeath. His love of literature was unbounded, 
and he meditated the compilation of a history 
of English dramatic biography. Unlike most 
of his family, he was a Liberal in politics, and 
in 1880 he contested, but without success, the 
borough of Bridgnorth in that interest. 


Tue Rev. John Coker Egerton, rector of 
Burwash, in Sussex—a parish of lofty hills and 
picturesque woods, with a peasantry not yet 
reduced to the dull level of conventional men 
and women —died on March 20, aged fifty-eight. 
He was of Brazenose College, Oxford, taking 
his degree of B.A. in 1852; and, after holding 
several curacies, he was instituted to the rectory 
of Burwash, a living in his own gift, in 1867. 
He loved the people of the Weald on which he 
lived, and he described their characteristics in 
several papers in the Leisure Hour and the 
Sussex Advertiser. These were afterwards 
printed for a more extended public ina delight- 
ful volume of Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways: or, 
Stray Studies in the Wealden Formations of 
Human Nature (Triibner, 1884). It abounded 
in good stories of what he had seen and heard 
among the simple, but shrewd, parishioners 
to whom he ministered. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Some of our readers may be glad to know 
that Mr. Leslie Stephen’s lecture on ‘‘ Cole- 
ridge,” recently delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion, is printed in full in the last number of 
the Reflector, which is published by Mr. James 
Stephen, at 27 Chancery Lane. We may also 
take this opportunity of remarking that our 
interesting weekly contemporary continues to 
pursue the even tenour of its way. 


_ MM. Boussop, Vatapon & Co. are now 
issuing an English edition of their magnificent 
periodical, Art and Letters, with even the titles 
on the plates printed in English. The April 
number, which begins a second volume for the 
present year, is rendered exceptional by some 
sixteen extra pages, containing Mdme. Sarah 
Bernhardt’s play, ‘‘ The Confession,” which was 
obtained too late to be included in the table of 
contents. We confess—without any imputation 
on the translator—that we should prefer to 
read the original French. The number also 
contains a story of lust and crime in mediaeval 
Italy by Vernon Lee; a canzonet by Mr. Oscar 
Wilde ; a continuation of M. Francisque Sar- 
cey's papers on the ‘‘ Comédie Francaise,” this 
time treating of Mdme. Baretta and Malle. 
Miiller, with photographs; and an account of 
the Mirlitons Club, by M. Jollivet. The 
illustrations to this last article comprise some 
half dozen photogravures, after pictures by 
MM. Géréme, Detaille, Delort, &¢., which were 
exhibited at the annual show of the club this 
Spring. Altogether, this review has succeeded 
marvellously in maintaining its early promise, 
though it may not be welcome in all drawing- 
ce Our own special complaiut is that the 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


BISHOP COLENSO’S HYMNAL, 
London: March 23, 1888, 

I have just found among my books this 
morning one of Bishop Colenso’s Hymnals. I 
am not certain, at this distance of time, whether 
it is & duplicate of the one I gave Mr. Sharp 
more than twenty years ago, for two or three 
varying editions were published. This one is 
entitled Psalms and Hymns for Use in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Peter’s, Maritzburg, 
and the imprint is ‘‘ Piettermaritzburg: P. 
Davis & Sons, Longmarket-street, 1866.” It 
contains 152 hymns—not classified or distributed 
under special heads, but a table at the end of 
the volume distinguishes some of them as 
‘*‘ Hymns suited for Special Occasions.” 

It so far differs from my description given 
from memory that it contains four Trinitarian 
hymns, one of which is Heber’s “ Holy, Holy, 

oly,” and two of which end with Trinitarian 
doxologies. Three of these, with a fourth 
which is indecisive, are assigned, in the special 
table to Trinity Sunday; but, as I stated, the 
names “Jesus” and ‘Christ’ never once 
appear in the book. There are only two refer 
ences to Christ discoverable—one of them being 
the line, ‘‘ Forgive me, Lord, for Thy dear Son, 
in Ken’s Evening Hymn, the other being one 
of the doxologies already mentioned. 
hymns in the table of special hymns are assigned 
to Christmas Day, four to Easter, and four ‘to 
Whitsuntide. In none of them is there any 
reference, even of the most indirect character, 
to the events usually commemorated in hymns 
for those seasons; and, in fact, hymn 109, 
which is merely a metrical paraphrase of Psalm 
xcvi., is appointed for all three; 110, another of 
those for Easter, is Psalm xceviii.; 111, a third of 
the Easter pieces, is a paraphrase of Isaiah xlii., 
10-12; and 84, the remaining one, is a cento 
from Psalm cxviii. No distinctively Christian 
idea is suggested in any of them, This hymn, 
84, is also one of the four Whitsuntide pieces ; 
and the two others are general hymns, not con- 
taining a word even indirectly referring to the 
occasion. There are no hymns for the com- 
munion; and altogether the book exhibits 
marked and wide departure from precedent, 
connoting equally wide departure from the usual 
Anglican standards. 

RicHARD F, LITTLEDALE. 





Scrayingham Rectory: March 26, 1888. 

I need add nothing to what Mr. Owen has 
said on the spirit of many hymns in the collec- 
tion of Hymns Ancient and Modern, which are 
‘“‘surcharged with the mention of names of 
Christ, but destitute of the minutest shred of 
His spirit and teaching.” This is a matter 
of which more will be heard hereafter. I wish 
now only to make a statement of facts. 

In his letter, published in the AcapEmy for 
March 17, Dr. Littledale says that the Bishop 
of Natal ‘‘ compiled a Hymnal for use in his 
diocese, from which he rigidly excluded every 
mention of the very name of Christ.” .The 
italics are mine. : 

I have before me a letter from the bishop, 
dated April 2, 1866, in which he speaks of an 
attack made upon him -‘ ears 





| “‘ with reference to my new Hymn Book, which, 
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ay, I find does not contain the name 
Senate Ohare from one end to the other. This 
was quite unintentional on my part, and has merely 
arisen from the fact of my having rejected hymn 
after hymn which contained prayers to Christ, 
which I do object to on scriptural and apostolical 
grounds, and others in which the name of Jesus is 
used familiarly and irreverently.”” 
This is decisive as to the bishop’s motives. 
There was, therefore, no purposed rigid exclu- 
sion of the name. ‘ 

Dr. Littledale goes on to say of this hymn- 
book that 
‘* it did not merely, like Unitarian Hymnals, omit 
Trinitarian Hymns, and hymns of worship to Christ, 
but there was absolutely no allusion to such a being 
as Christ throughout the volume.’’ 

Bishop Heber’s hymn, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty,” with its invocation of 
‘*God in Three Persons, Blessed Trinity,” is, I 
suppose, a Trinitarian hymn. Bishop Ken’s 
evening hymn contains, I suppose, in the lines: 

‘* Forgive me, Lord, for Thy dear Son, 
The ill that I this day have done,”’ 
a very clear ‘‘allusion to such a being as 
Christ.” 

Dr. Littledale adds that the hymn-book 
‘* was soon suppressed as impolitic.” It was 
never suppressed. The original collection was 
put out again in 1868, with additions, contain- 
ing first the hymns in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and then a series of forty-one hymns, 
of which twelve appear in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, including Nos. 24, 207, and 328. 

GEORGE W. Cox. 





London: March 24, 1888, 

The columns of the ACADEMY are not a suit- 
able place for theological controversy, and I 
am not inclined to enter into a debate of the 
kind with Mr. Owen. 

But I may fairly correct a grave error of 
historical fact, and another error of logical 
reasoning, in his letter of March 17, without 
following him into polemical matter. The 
former occurs in this sentence : ‘‘ It was pointed 
out at the time that the bishop’s opinion ”—as 
to the propriety of addressing hymns and 
prayers directly to Christ—‘‘ was only novel as 
being a reversion to early Christian usage.” 

Without dwelling on the circumstance that 
the Hymnal in question, as I have since verified, 
does not merely omit hymns of worship or 
address to Christ, but excludes every mention 
of His Name, we have the most explicit and 
unimpeachable contradiction of Mr. Owen’s 
assertion in the famous letter of Pliny the 
Younger to the Emperor Trajan (x. 97) on the 
customs of the Christians within the Pontic 
province, A.D. 103—a piece of testimony which 
most surely informs us of the usage within the 
first century of Christianity, as there is no hint 
discoverable anywhere of a change immediately 
afterwards. Now here is what Pliny says: 


** Adfirmabant autem hanc fuisse summam vel 
culpae suae vel erroris, quod essent soliti stato die 
ante lucem convenire, carmenque Christo quasi 
Deo dicere secum invicem.” 


I do not know where to look for rebutting 
evidence prior to this as to ‘‘early Christian 
usage.” 

The error of reasoning is that Mr. Owen 
represents me as objecting to all hymns which 
do not contain the name of Christ as unfitted 
thereby for Christian use. Apart from such 
details as that I have not said or implied any- 
thing of the kind; that such a statement would 
oblige me to call for the rejection of the Psalter; 
and that I have myself compiled and published 
a@ Hymnal which contains numerous hymns of 
the sort. Mr. Owen has directly inverted the 
real issue, which is that the structure of Bishop 
Colenso’s Hymnal suggests that the occurrence 
of Christ’s name in a hymn unfits it for Christian 





use; for no other plausible reason can be offered 
for its careful elision from his Hymnal, this 
being a new departure, and an innovation upon 
the settled usage of eighteen centuries of 
Christianity, dating at least from the time of 
the Apocalypse (chap. v. 12-14). 

RicHAarD F, LITTLEDALE, 








ARNAUT DANIEL AND THE ‘‘ TERZA RIMA.” 
London: March 17, 1888, 

In a discussion—in the essay upon the genesis 
and growth of the Divina Commedia—as to 
the reasons for Dante’s choice of the terza rima, 
Dean Plumptre incidentally suggests (as he had 
done before elsewhere) that this form of verse 
was borrowed from the Provencal poet, Arnaut 
Daniel, ‘‘ who had originated the yet more 
complicated and unmanageable sestina.” That 
Arnaut did invent a particular form of sestina, 
of which he has left a specimen, appears to be 
unquestioned ; but there seems no ground for 
supposing that he ever made use of the terza 
rima, even if it existed in his time. 

It is improbable that Dante was acquainted 
with any poems of Arnaut Daniel other than 
the eighteen which have come down to us; for 
all of those from which he quotes in the De 
Vulgari loquentia are comprised in that 
number. As may be gathered from the sub- 
joined analysis of the rime-system of these 
eighteen poems, there is no trace in them of 
the sustained terza rima used by Dante. 

The poems are here numbered according to 
the order in which they are given by Sig. 
Canello in his Edizione Critica of Arnaut (Halle, 
1883). 

Tf the formula ABABCBCDCDED be taken to 
represent the terza rima, the rime-sequence of 
Arnaut’s poems will appear as follows—the 
index being employed to denote the number of 
times the same rime occurs consecutively, and 
the comma to denote the division into stanzas: 
i. A’,B’,C’,D°,k’,E* (five single-rimed stanzas of 
nine lines each and envoi). ii. A*b*cp*c (six 
stanzas), CD*c (envoi). iii, ABAB*cBC (and so for 
seven stanzas, the sequence of rimes being the 
same in each stanza, but not the rimes them- 
selves), BCBC (envoi). The rime-system in 
iv.-xvii. is one of which Arnaut was the 
originator. Its peculiar feature is that a certain 
number of lines in each stanza do not rime 
within the stanza, but find their rimes in the 
corresponding lines of the succeeding stanzas. 
This system is gradually developed in iv.-ix., 
until in x.-xvii. the rime within the stanza 
disappears altogether. In each poem of this 
series (iv.-xvii.) the individual rimes are repeated 
in the same sequence throughout the poem. 
iv. ABCDEF’*E (six stanzas with same rimes and 
same sequence), EF*E (envoi). v. ABABCDE (six 
stanzas), CDE (envoi). vi. AB‘ACDE (five stanzas). 
vii. ABCDEF’G‘H® (six stanxzas), G*H? (envoi). 
vill, ABCDE*FGI (six stanzas), FGH (envoi). 
ix, ABCDEFGBH*KCLMNCO (six stanzas), KCLMNCO 
(envoi). Of x.-xvii. it will suffice to give one 
model, ¢.g., X. ABCDEFG, ABCDEFG (and so for 
six stanzas), EFG (envoi). xviii. The remaining 
poem is the sestinu, in which the rime-system 
is the same as in x.-xvii., while the sequence is 
varied according to a fixed law, the key to which 
is the repetition of the last rime of each stanza 
at the end of the first line of the succeeding 
stanza, thus: ABCDEF, FAEBDC, CFDABE, ECBFAD, 
DEACFB, BDFECA, ECA (six stanzas and envoi). 

It will be observed that of all these rime- 
schemes the only one which at all approaches 
the terza rima in structure is iii.; and in this 
the chief characteristic of the former, namely, 
its continuity, is entirely wanting. It is evident, 
therefore, that the origin of the terza rima 
must be looked for elsewhere than in the poems 
of Arnaut Daniel. PaGeET TOYNBEE. 


P.S.—I may take this opportunity of correct- 
ing another error with regard to Arnaut Daniel, 








to which Dean Plumptre has given currency, 
He says (vol. i, p. 328, note 116): ‘He 
(Arnaut) wrote a romance of Lancelot of 
the Lake, which may have been that read by 
Paolo and Francesca.” Though this opinion 
was at one time held by several distinguished 
Dante scholars—Witte and Blanc among the 
number, as well as by Diez—it has recently 
been conclusively shown by M. Gaston Paris, in 
Romania and elsewhere, that Arnaut did not 
write a Lancelot romance. Nor is_ there 
any need for the hypothesis that he did 50, 
since the version of the romance alluded to by 
Dante was in the lingua oil, old French, as I 
pointed out more than two years ago in the 
ACADEMY, as well as in a paper on the subject 
printed in the Fifth Annual Report (1886) of 
the Cambridge (U.S.A.) DanteSociety. 1, 








THE ‘‘ FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW’? ON LORD 
HERBERT OF CHERBURY,. _ 


London: Mare 2%, 1888. 


Mr. Benson’s reply justifies my former letter. 
The personalities in which he indulges, after 
the immemorial habit of pleaders in a bad cause, 
cannot confuse tue issue. My contention was, 
ana is, that the man who publishes in a leading 
review what he calls a ‘‘ study” of any subject, 
while in ignorance of the work of avowedly 
competent predecessors, deserves the severest 
censure if he repeats gross errors which have 
been already removed and is guilty of new 
errors which a reasonable knowledge of the 
recognised authorities must have obviated. To 
dispute so self-evident a proposition is to 
abnegate all pretensions to scholarship. This 
Mr. Benson does. I showed that four books 
of recent date fully and accurately expounded 
Herbert’s life and work, among them being 
Rémusat’s exhaustive volume (1874), with 
which I should have coupled Lechler’s Geschichte 
des Englischen Deismus (1841). Neglect of 
these standard works accounts for all Mr. 
Benson’s misrepresentations, among which I 
still reckon his singular criticisms of Herbert 
as ‘‘an undeniably feeble’ poet and ‘‘a nearly 
contemporary ”’ historian of Henry VIII. That 
the article was written in 1885 is an unavailing 
plea, since all but one of the authorities were 
published earlier. Mr. Benson not only admits 
his fatal ignorance, but has the strange hardi- 
hood to speak with contempt of books that he 
has never seen. 

Were I to consult my own inclination, I 
should have now done with a writer who so 
effectually demolishes himself; but, after the 
charges he has brought against me, it is only 
fair to your readers that I should briefly restate 
my case. Of the eighteen counts in the indict- 
ment, Mr. Benson pleads guilty to four. I 
stand by the other fourteen. Mr. Benson’s 
main line of defence is the reasonable one that 
his article was not intended to be exhaustive. 
My argument was that the space filled by Mr. 
Benson gave every opportunity of producing 
a recognisable portrait of Herbert, but that it 
was woefully misused. To omit all account of 
the sole work on which Herbert’s pretension to 
his admitted fame as a philosopher depends; 
to leave wholly out of the reckoning, when 
estimating Herbert’s character, the critical 
part he played in the civil wars—the many 
omissions of this calibre, to whatever causes 
due, could not fail to reduce Mr. Benson’s 
‘‘general picture of an interesting man” to 
the level of an empty caricature. And 
tue evil is aggravated by the fact that Mr. 
Benson found room for a statement of the 
ludicrous claim of the Herbert family to descent 
from Pepin, for a pointless excursus on “ the 
uncertain origin” of the Deists, for some in- 
accurate remarks on the eighteenth-century 
Deistical controversy, and for an irrelevant 
description of Col, Hutchison’s character, 
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In two cases Mr. Benson seeks to acquit him- 
self by accusing me of gross blunders. He has 
supplied no more startling examples of his 
habitual inaccuracy. I showed with all pos- 
sible clearness that Herbert’s De Religione Gen- 
tilium *‘ appeared in a volume by itself in 1663.” 
I added that another work, Religio Laici, was 
not published with it, as I understood Mr. 
Benson to imply; but that the Leligio Laici 
formed an appendix to Herbert’s logical treatise, 
De Causis Errorum (first edition, 1645). This 
is perfectly accurate. The De Causis Errorum 
was not mentioned at all by Mr. Benson. I 
am now told, amid much sarcasm, that I have 
identified, owing to some similarities in their 
titles, the De Religione Gentilium with the De 
Causis Errorum! The latter Mr. Benson char- 
acteristically warns me is ‘‘a different treatise 
altogether, published seven [it should be ei jhteen ] 
years before.” But all this was the very point of 
my own observations. A second attempt to con- 

vict me of gross blundering, disingenuousness, 

and I know not what, is stranger still. I took 
it for granted that Mr. Benson had read 
Herbert’s autobiography with care enough to 
know that Herbert went to the Low Countries 
in 1614, and, after an extensive tour, returned 
home in the winter of 1616-17. But, in credit- 
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ing Mr. Benson with such obvious knowledge, 
lassumed too much. Mr. Benson detects ‘‘a 
gross error” in my statement that Herbert 
returned home in 1617, and had subsequently 
his first interview with Villiers. Mr. Benson 
insists that between January and May, 1614, 
Herbert was in England, and that in the 
latter month, after an introduction to Vil- 
liers, he left to become English ambassador 
in France. Such remarks make it difficult 
to treat Mr. Benson seriously. He can be 
refuted at every turn out of Herbert's own 
mouth. Herbert distinctly states that, while 
> the Savoyard envoy, Scarnafissi, was employed 
+ in London in certain diplomatic negotiations, 
he (Herbert) was staying with the Prince of 
Orange in the Low Countries ; that he was then 
bringing his foreign tour to a close; and that 
he came home (for the first time since 1614) 
after Scarnifissi’s negotiations were well advanced 
in the course of a very stormy winter. The date 
~ of Scarnifissi’s negotiations is the essential 
thing, and this is fixed with absolute certainty 
in the autumn and winter of 1616-17 (Gardiner’s 
Hist., iti, 49-52), The period of Herbert’s 
return is thus ascertained beyond question. 
Herbert proceeds to tell us that after his return 
he was ill for nearly a year and a half; that, 
‘ before his recovery was complete, he met 
» Villiers, who secured the French embassy for 
him, and that, on the very day of Queen Anne’s 
burial (i.e., May 13, 1619), he left for Paris to 
assume his office. External evidence render 
these dates indisputable. They are amply 
corroborated by Herbert's original instructions 
(dated May 7, 1619), and by the many letters 
printed in the Old Herbert Papers (of the Powys- 
land Club)—that volume where Mr. Benson 
found one solitary misdated letter, which he 
deems capable of subverting an impregnable 
chronological fortress. The date of the letter 
which Mr. Benson quotes should run May 22, 
1619, not 1615. The error is quite obvious. 
Mr. Benson’s powers as a controversialist may 
be further estimated by his allegation that I 
disapproved of his use of the harmless word 
“ threaten” when he wrote that Herbert 
threatened ” a certain treatise. This is mere 
trifling. Mr. Benson said that Herbert 
threatened a treatise on a trivial topic. I 
objected that Herbert threatened a treatise on 
quite another, and a really important theme ; 
ry that, far beyond threatening, he completed 
© work which is now in print: a crucial fact 
which Mr. Benson unwarrantably (if he was 
aware of it) concealed from his readers. 
- Benson practically admits his misrepre- 
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sentations of Herbert’s educational system. 

He allows that the divinity of the Schoolmen is 

not recommended there, but insists that ‘‘it is 

implied throughout.” It would be quite as 

rational to credit Bacon’s Novum Organon with 

scholastic leanings. It appears that Mr. Ben- 

son used words implying that Herbert belonged 

to an organised body of persons called Deists, 

because such is ‘‘the language of the French 

writer Viret.” Mr. Benson had already quoted 
this ‘‘ Viret” in his essay; but what are 

‘* Viret’s”’ antecedents? I have discovered that 
a theologian, the only person of the name of 
any eminence, flourished in France in the six- 
teenth century, but he had certainly no concern 
with seventeenth- or eighteenth-century Deism. 

I am, in fact. driven to the hypothesis that 
‘*Viret”” is Mr. Benson’s way of quoting 
Alexandre Vinet, the Swiss Protestant (1797- 
1847)—a not unknown religious writer who 
wrote about Deism, but whose works have 
no authority whatever beside those of Lechler 
and Rémusat. 

Mr. Benson’s recklessness outdoes itself when 
he seeks to vindicate his remarks on Herbert’s 
critics. I denied that Herbert was known to 
his contemporaries as ‘‘ the patron of Deism.” 
Mr. Benson replies that Thomas Halyburton 
called him so, and that Halyburton was born 
in Herbert’s lifetime. This is (in the language 
of Mr. Benson’s friend, Leslie) ‘‘ not only a 
precarious but a guilty plea.” Halyburton 
was born, according to every authority, in 
December, 1674—twenty-six years after Her- 
bert’s death, and bis criticism of Hertert 
(Natural Religion Insufficient) was first published 
in 1714—another forty years later. It is this 
criticism which Mr. Benson thrusts before his 
readers as the work of Herbert’s contemporary. 
Halyburton, moreover, calls Herbert ‘‘the first 
inventor of this Catholick religion [i.e., Deism] 
—the first who lick’d Deism and brought it to 
something of a form,” and the like—but never, 
so far as I have read him, ‘‘the patron of 
Deism.” 
Mr. Benson’s blunders in chronology do more 
than reflect on his knowledge of the simple 
rules of arithmetic. He is clearly ignorant of 
the wide interval—not merely chronological, 
although that is important—which separates an 
isolated writer like Herbert, who published bis 
chief philosophical treatise in 1624, from the 
definite school of Deists who sprang up with 
the Revolution, who owed the main develop- 
ment of their doctrine to Locke’s philosophy, 
and whose relations with Herbert lie very much 
below the surface. Blount is certainly asort of 
connecting link, but his position is not a mere 
extension of Herbert’s, and he was more a dis- 
ciple of Hobbes than of Herbert. It is futile on 
Mr. Benson’s part to think to fuse Herbert and 
the recognised school of Deists into what it 
pleases him to call ‘‘an organic whole.” Her- 
bert’s true affinity is with the Cambridge 
Platonists rather than with the rationalists 
of any eighteenth-century school. It was 
not with Herbert, it was with contem- 
porary writers of a more advanced and clearly 
defined type that Leslie, Hill, and Balguy 
wrestled. Balguy, in his Letter to a Deist 
(1726), dealt only with Shaftesbury ; Leslie, in 
his Short and Easy Method with the Deists, 
mainly with Blount and Toland. Locke, to 
whom Mr. Benson fails to give adequate pro- 
minence, established Herbert’s chief fame when 
he discussed Herbert’s metaphysical theory of 
innate ideas in his Human Understanding. 
Leland, in his View of the Principal Deistical 
Writers (1754), went somewhat out of his way 
to expound and contest Herbert’s purely reli- 
gious views in full detail. In this respect 
Leland stands almost alone. When a writer, 
dealing with Herbert and his critics, hopelessly 
confounds Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with 
Leland’s View, he rouses suspicions as to his 











real acquaintance not only with either book, 
but with the whole course of seventeenth- aud 
eighteenth-century free-thought. 

It is in the interest both of scholars and of 
the general public that writers in the leading 
reviews thould recognise their responsibilities. 
In Herbert’s case there was no need to consult 
‘private papers” and ‘‘ family records” to 
arrive at a fair estimate of his life and work. 
Printed books supply all the information. 
When these fail, one’s errors are excusable. A 
resolution on a writer’s part to instruct himself 
before he affects to instruct others would enable 
him, if of ordinary intelligence and literary 
skill, to produce within the obvious limits of a 
review article an adequate and accurate ‘‘ study 
of the life and work”’ of so interesting a figure 
as Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

SripnEy L. LEE, 








Al POINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, April 2,5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 
TavuaRsDay, April5.8 p.m. Linoean. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ Researches on the Con- 
stitution of Azo and Diazo Derivatives, III., Com- 
puunds of Naphthaline §-Neries,” by Prof. RK. 
Meldola and Mr. F. J. East. 

Fripay, April 6, 7.30 pm. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
M . *Ooke Making,” by Mr. G. E. J. 
McMurtrie. 

8pm. Philological: “The MSS. and Versions 
of Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience,” by Dr. P. 
Andreae. 

8p.m. Geologists’ Association : ‘‘ The Influence 
of Geoicey, on Early Settlements and Roads,” by 
Mr. F. J. Bennett; “The Discovery of Klephas 
primigenius associated with Flint Implements at 
Southall,” by Mr. J. Allen Brown, 








SCIENCE. 


Lrische Texte mit Uebersetsungen und Worter- 
buch. Herausgegeben von Wh. Stokes und 
E. Windisch. Zweite Serie, 2. Heft. 
(Leipzig. ) 
Tue previous part of this series was noticed 
some time ago in the Acapemy, and how many 
more parts there are to be [ know not. The 
more the better; but I am particularly 
anxious to see the dictionary that is to follow 
them. The following are the contents of the 
present volume: 1. The history of Philip 
and Alexander of Macedon from the Speckled 
Book, with a German translation and excerpts 
from the Book of Ballymote, by Dr. Kuno 
Meyer. 2. The death of the sons of Uisnech 
from the Glenn Masdin MS., with an Eng- 
lish translation by Dr. Whitley Stokes. 
8. Four short Zdins, or cattle-spoils, forming 
stories preliminary to the Tain Bé Ciiailnge, 
with a German translation by Prof. Windisch ; 
the titles of the four stories referred to are: 
Tain B6 Dartada, Tain Bd Flidais, Tain Bé 
Regamain, Tain Bé Regamna. Nearly one 
half of the book is occupied by the text 
edited by Dr. Meyer. His introduction is 
well worth reading, and the text contains 
some valuable old forms of Irish. Moreover, 
the whole treatment of the Macedonian story 
by the author of the Irish version is very 
instructive, as throwing light on the state of 
classical knowledge in Ireland in his time, 
and the way he and his race looked at the 
world around them. Otherwise, it is most 
tiresome reading; and it is rather a pity that 
the editor did not know in time of the Bally- 
mote version, which would seem to have 
better deserved publication in full than the 
one here printed. 

After a careful introduction and biblio- 
grapby, Dr. Stokes gives a version of the 
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well-known story of the death of the sons 
of Uisnech from the Glenn Masdin MS. This 
is the property of the Highland Society, now 
deposited in the Advocates’ Library in Edin- 
burgh, and it is supposed to have been 
written in the fifteenth century. It differs 
in very important points from the two ver- 
sions published by Prof. Windisch in his 
Trische Texte. For instance, it gives a widely 
different account of the slaughter of the 
sons of Uisnech, and it leaves out the 
curious references to the mysterious music 
of the three brothers. Among the various 
writers who have handled this story in 
English may be mentioned Macpherson, 
whose treatment of it in his Fingal (London, 
1762), pp. 155-171, is characterised by Dr. 
Stokes as “a bombastic fabrication, in which 
the author mixes together incidents belonging 
to the two cycles of Conchohar and Find.” 
The whole paragraph will interest the readers 
of the Acaprmy, so I venture to quote the 
rest of Dr. Stokes’s words, as follows: 

‘* He proves his ignorance of Gaelic by the 
following notes: ‘ Nathos [macphersonese for 
Naisi] signifies youthful: Ailthos [macphersonese 
for Ainnle] exquisite beauty: Ardan, pride.’ 
‘Dar-thula or Dart’huile [macphersonese for 
ar a woman with fine eyes.’ ‘Selama’ 
. . » ‘The word in the original signifies either 
beautiful to behold, or a place with a pleasant or 
a wide prospect.’ ‘Lonaa marshy plain.’ ‘ Slis- 
seamha soft bosom.’ He proves his ignorance of 
old Gaelic manners and customs by making the 
sons of Usnoth (macphersonese for Usnach) 
fall by the arrows shot by ‘Cairbar’s’ bow- 
men. On this O’Curry is worth quoting 
(Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, ii. 
272): ‘It is remarkable that in none of our 
more ancient historical or romantic tracts, is 
there any allusion whatever to bows and 
arrows.’ ”’ 

The translation of the story into English is 
followed by brief but very instructive notes ; 
but with regard to one of them I would ven- 
ture to suggest a somewhat different view. I 
refer to 1. €35: A fir thochbas an feartan, 
which Dr. Stokes renders ‘‘O man, that 
diggest the tomb,” in harmony with another 
reading thochlas; but the only emendation I 
should venture to suggest would be into 
thocbhas or thogbhas: the rendering would 
then be ‘“‘O man, that buildest the tomb.” 
Then as to thochlas, Dr. Stokes refers this to 
a root ‘gal, Welsh palu, to dig,” and adds 
that ‘‘the Latin pala ‘spade’ is perhaps 
borrowed from one of the cognate Italian 
dialects in which 7 becomes py.” Unless, 
however, other instances of words of this 
origin are to be found in Irish, I should 
prefer to regard thoch/as as derived in some way 
or other from the same root as claidim ‘I 
dig.” The preterite passive of this verb was 
ro clas and Windisch gives the passive parti- 
ciple (in the plural) as claisst ‘ defossi” ; 
there was also a noun class ‘‘ Graben,” which 
is in Welsh clas ‘‘an enclosure,” and is 
similarly related to the Welsh verb cladd-u, 
which in the Middle Ages meant “to dig up.” 
The root of the Celtic words was possibly 
sclad or scrad, to which may also, perhaps, be 
referred one or both of the words scratch and 
the German fratzen of the same meaning. 
Practically, there is no objection to either 
reading, as the Irish fert appears to have 
admitted of both digging and building ; for 
one reads of ferts with doors and ferts without 
doors to them. 





The short cattle-spoils are exceedingly inte- 
resting, especially that called after Regamain, 
who appears here as a sort of king or chief 
of the Fir Bolg. This story throws light on 
the surnames of some of Medb’s sons, who 
indifferently bore the name Maint or Maine, 
which I have attempted in my Hibbert Lec- 
tures, just published, to connect with that of 
Menyw, son of Teirgwaedd, Arthur’s man of 
magic and illusion. It also mentions three 
daughters of Regamain, called Dunanna or 
Donanda, genitive Dunann or Donand, which 
give us the plural of the name of the dark 
divinity, from whom the Irish gods were 
known as the Tuatha Dé Danann or the 
tribes of the goddess Danu. I have for some 
time believed Danu, genitive Danann, to be 
the same name as that of the Welsh goddess 
Don; the form Donann or Donand was already 
known in Irish; but I further wanted one 
with uw, which the text from the Yellow Book 
of Lecan, now published by Prof. Windisch, 
supplies. Elsewhere we read of Danu having 
one sister; but here we have three in all 
bearing that name. Danu, Donu, or Dunu is 
to be referred to the same origin as the 
dialectal English word, to dwine, ‘‘to fall 
into a swoon,” Anglo-Saxon dwinan ‘ tabe- 
scere”’; and it probably meant death—a 
supposition which is supported by Irish myth- 
ology, making Danu mother of the tri dée 
dana, or the three gods of Fate, whom Lug, 
the sun-god, slays, though dana, the genitive 
of dan, “‘ gift, profession, also destiny,”” Welsh 
dawn, “ gift, talent,’’ Latin donum, is not ety- 
mologically connected with the name Danu, 
Donu, or Dunu. For the stem implied by these 
last appears to have been dwen or dwan, which 
has also yielded the Celtic languages their 
word for man, homo, avOpwros: these are 
Welsh dyn, Irish duine, plural ddini, with 
which one should compare in point of phon- 
ology the Irish edie, ‘‘ quinque.” 

I only hope that other students of Irish 
may find the texts and notes now before me 
as interesting as I have. Joun Rays. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. GLAISHER will deliver an address in 
commemmoration of the bicentenary of the 
publication of Newton’s Principia in the ante- 
chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, on 
Thursday, April 19, at 4.30 p.m. 


Mr. E. T. NEwron, of the Geological 
Survey, has recently described a remarkable 
skull of a pterodactyle, or so-called ‘‘ flying 
reptile,” from the alum-shales in the Lias of 
Lofthouse, near Whitby. The specimen was 
obtained by the Rev. W. D. Purdon, of 
Wolverhampton, after whom it has been 
named. Skulls of pterodactyles are extremely 
rare, and the present specimen displays parts 
which were previously unknown. The skull 
has a close affinity to that of a typical lizard, 
its resemblance to the bird’s skull being only 
superficial. But while the cranial characters 
are decidedly lacertilian, the brain, as shown 
by the cast which Mr. Newton has ingeniously 
taken, exhibits considerable divergence from 
the reptilian type, and presents characters 
approximating to those of birds, such 
especially as the American fossil Hesperornis. 
Yet it seems impossible to regard the ptero- 
dactyle as representing an intermediate link 
between reptiles and birds. The author con- 
cludes that the Pterosauria, or group to which 
the pterodactyle belongs, may be viewed as 
highly specialised segilien. with modifications 


——== 
| in the direction of birds; and he holds that 
birds, pterosaurians, and lizards were probably 
all derived from a common ancestor possessing 
the general characters of all the three groups, 
yet with none of their specialisations. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ArisToTeLian Socrety.—( Monday, March 19 ) 


Suapwortu H. Hopeson, Esa., president, in the 
chair.— Mr. G. F. Stout read a paper on ‘ The 
Scope and Method of Psychology.’’ As sources of 
sychological data he enumerated and discussed 
1) the products of mental process in their relatively 
incomplete phases of evolution, and (2) the study 
of mental process itself, by means of introspection 
and retrospection in oneself, and by observing the 
outward signs of it in others. The various 
psychological ns were grouped by hin 
under three heads: (1) The treatment of class 
concepts of mental phenomena as if they were 
real forces producing these phenomena; (2) the 
application of the theories of physiologists to 
the explanation of conscious processes; and (3) 
the assumption of unconscious or subconscious face 
tors, which operate according to the same laws as 
definitely discriminated presentation. Of these 
three modes of procedure he considered the third 
the most useful for psychological purposes.—The 
paper was followed by a discussion. 
Royat Socrery or Lirgrature.—( Wednesday, 
March 21.) 

Dr. W. Knicuton, V.P., in the chair.—A paper 
was submitted from the pen of Dr. Leitner, 
upon ‘‘The Legends, Stories, and Songs of 
a Fairyland in Central Asia.’’ Owing, how- 
ever, to the absence of Dr. Leitner, through 
sudden indisposition, and to the technical char- 
acter of a considerable portion of the paper— 
dealing, as it did, with the origin and intricacies 
of a language almost unknown, except to a small 
knot of travellers or students—it is impossible to 
do more than give a few of the leading points. 
The principal aim of the author appeared to be to 
show that Hunza, the chief district referred to, 
was probably the birthplace of the Huns; and 
that their language, though possibly a peculiar 
development in the Turanian group, might still 
have unsuspected relationships with an Aryan 
prototype.—After some remarks from the chair- 
man, a discussion ensved, in which Mr. J. W. 
Bone, Dr. Phené, the Rev. R. Gwynne, aud Mr. E. 
Gilbert Highton, the secretary, took part. 


Brownine Society.—(Friday, March 23.) 


Dr. Ricuarp Garnett in the chair.—Dr Furni- 
vall read a paper by Mr. Kineton Parkes, on 
‘¢ Ferishtah’s Fancies,’’ which gave an account of 
the book, its prologue, twelve fancies, and epilogue. 
The poems in blank verse are sceptical; the 
lyrics ee: both together bring out the 
truths of faith, love, the value of humanity, God’s 
purposes in pain, &c. The whole is a philoso- 
phical work, scientific in the sense of ethics. Its 
great question is, Why should things be? Its 
note is optimism ; the answers to the question in- 
dicate a happy view of life. Many of its passages 
have the impress of the great master.—The chair- 
man thanked Mr. Kineton Parkes in the name of 
the society for his sound and sensible analysis of 
‘‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies.’’ He (Dr. Garnett) wished 
to call the attention of members to the influence 
of Eastern poetry on our Jiterature. Our contact 
with it is frequent. All read and enjoy the 
Arabian Nights; and yet, except in the case of 
Moore and Southey, the phase of Eastern life 
which we find in that book has but little entered 
into our literature. The wisdom, aphorisms, au 

parables of the East have influenced us more. 
Oddly enough, younger poets have been attracted 
by Oriental wisdom, while older ones have turned 
to Oriental gorgeousness. It was in his old age 
that Goethe wrote his Eastern Divan. Browning, 
however, had turned to the wisdom in his old age; 
and it is to be regretted that he did not take to it 
earlier, as Ferishtah’s Fancies might then have been 
better marked by the characteristics of true 
aphoristic writing, which should be clear, pointed, 
direct, as was Leigh Hunt’s *‘ Abou Ben Adhem. 





Dr. Furnivall regretted that the paper spent 6° 
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ein sketching the poem. He felt that 
pepe never be so much interest for men and 
women in Bro ’s later didactic works, as 
there was in the earlier poems ‘which dealt with 
men andwomen. As forthe doctrine in Ferishtah’s 
Fancies which holds that love cannot exist without 
the distress of others, he believed that to be 
False philosophy.—Mies Whitehead believed pain 
to be needed on earth because of its curative effect, 
in heaven the necessity for it will be done away 
with. The curled dandies of Bond-street became 
heroes under the hardships of the Crimea. Some 
of us are always asking ~~ is permitted, 
especially when it is seen in children and animals, 
and Mr. Browning's optimism gives us again and 
again the avswer.—Mr. Revell admitted that if 
the society was rather overdosed with theology, it 
is because it is the supreme interest in life, and 
this justifies Browning in insisting upon theolo- 
gical subjects. He considered that many of the 
earlier poems showed Browning’ sinterestin oriental 
life, and instanced such poems a3‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” 
‘A Death in the Desert,’’ ‘‘Saul,’’ and others.— 
Dr. Berdoe considered the paper as too much 
occupied with a description of the poem. On the 
whole, Furishtah’s Fancies is a fairly easy poem for 
Browning. The discussion of why things are is 
very interesting to analytical minds. We grow 
more Eastern as we w older; approximate 
gradually to the dervish style of thinking. He 
believed in the profitable uses of pain. Were it 
removed, we should be a set of brutes; as it is, 
those who feel it least inflict it oftenest. Mr. 
Gonner did not think Browning had grasped the 
question of pain and its purposes. John Stuart 
Mill acked—Why should pain be needed to evoke 
good? ‘Thequestion has to be solved rigidly, not 
evaded.’ Browning flings a veil of words over his 
answer; and all that is clear is just—things are 
right because they are. Mr. Kineton Parkes had 
treated Browning as if he were a poetical Herbert 
Spencer. He (Mr. Gonner) objected to this con- 
tinual treatment of literary subjects from a moral 
point of view. Browning is too rarely discussed 
as a literary artist.—Mr. Slater considered some 
criticism of the literary character of Ferishtah’s 
Fancies desirable. He felt, however, very careful 
about ‘accusing Browning of being wanting in 
meaning, as he could not but remember 
that the fault might lie in his own slowness 
of apprehension. He believed in the useful 
functions of pain. One of these was its education 
of the young. The child who burnt his fingers 
needed no further telling not to put his hand in 
the flame.—Mr. Kingsland asked why, if Ferish- 
tah’s Faneies contains so little of value to us, it 
reached a third edition in so short a time? 
Browning speaks in it as a theologian, as a man 
who believes in a personal God, and believes that 
we may have relations with Him. 





FINE ART. 


COLLECTORS of PICTURES, CHINA, &c., can Insure against Fire in 
the best offices at reduced rates and upon a special system which provides 
& guarantee (which an ordinary policy dovs not) of full payment in the 
event of claims, by applying to the FINE ART INSURERS PROTECTION 
SOCIETY, 43, Botolph-lane, Eastcheap, E.C, 





GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Chrismas presents.— 
Gzo. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








The Church Bells of Kent. By J. C. L. 
Stahlschmidt. (Elliot Stock.) 


Campanotocists will soon come to consider 
themselves ill-used if a year passes without 
the publication of a volume upon their sub- 
ject by Mr. Stahlschmidt. The Surrey Bells 
and London Bell-founders (1884) was succeeded 
last year by The Church Bells of Hertfordshire, 
and now our indefatigable author has turned 
his attention with like excellent result to the 
county of Kent. 

_ The last volume is built up on the same 
lines as the other two, and consists of three 
parts: the first an account of the bells and 
their founders in order of date, the second on 
the local uses of bells, and the third a cata- 


logue of the bells arranged under the names 
of the parishes and churches in which they 
. Surrey contains 1,030 church bells, 
Hertfordshire 712, Kent about 1,952. The 
chief antiquarian interest of course attaches 
to the most ancient bells. Of pre-Reforma- 
tion bells Surrey contains 22, Hertfordshire 
31, Kent 98. The corresponding numbers of 
Elizabethan bells are, for the three counties, 
13, 21, and 38. The greater amount of 
material to be dealt with in the present 
volume is therefore apparent. Mr. Stahl- 
schmidt informs us that counties farther away 
from London are, as might be expected, much 
richer in ‘‘ ancients” (¢¢, bells cast before 
1600) than the home counties. This, he 
says, 
‘*may be attributed to two causes: firstly, the 
excessive energy of the local founders of the 
seventeenth century; and, secondly, to the 
mania for peals for change-ringing which ob- 
tained during the early part of the eighteenth 
century.” 
These two causes have, without doubt, sent 
many a ring of three or four heavy 
‘‘ancients” literally to pot, to provide a 
light set of six or eight bells for the local 
ringers. The oldest bells are usually marked 
by a very long waist, and a simple inscription 
with the letters widely spaced out so as to 
occupy the whole length of the inscription 
band. Inscriptions in Lombardic letters, if 
with stops between the words, are earlier 
than 1400. Black letter began to be used 
about 1390. Lombardic letters without stops 
were used again in the second quarter of the 
sixteenth century. Certain alphabets, how- 
ever, were in use for centuries, and may be 
traced from hand to hand. Foundry stamps 
are rare with Lombardic bells, and only came 
into general use about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The two earliest bells in 
Kent are a quaint pair at Iwade, made pro- 
bably early in the thirteenth century. They 
are abnormally long-waisted, with cylindrical 
crowns and plain sides. Other archaic bells 
are at Coldred, Lullingstone, Sutton by Dover, 
Snargate, and Stodmarsh. 

In conclusion, it may be said generally that 
the book contains much interesting miscel- 
laneous information, and is well printed and 
illustrated. Campanologists will of course at 
once add it to their libraries. 

W. M. Conway. 








MR. HAYNES WILLIAMS’S FRENCH 
INTERIORS. 


THE Castle of Fontainebleau—rich in its exhi- 
bition of all styles of decorative art, from the 
time of the Renaissance to the time of Napo- 
leon—has given to Mr. Haynes Williams enough 
material for a couple of year’s work ; and it is 
quite remarkable with what variety and suceess 
he has treated very dissimilar themes offering 
themselves to the painter, the one within a 
stone’s throw of the other. Mr. Haynes 
Williams, in the series of pictures now at the 
Goupil Gallery, has avoided any attempt to deal 
with great events. Once, indeed, it is a per- 
sonage no less illustrious than Napoleon him- 
self who sits by the fire in an apartment the 
artist has portrayed ; but, generally, it is some 
one more engaging, if less famous—some slim 
maid of honour, it may be, some brisk or 
gracious court lady—who brings into the 
splendid chambers the interest of human asso- 





ciation, and reminds us that Mr. Williams can 


paint not only marbles and rock crystal, tapes- 
tries and or moulu, candelabra and cabinet, but 
likewise the folds of a gown and the light on 
shining hair. To the part that humanity plays 
in the places he has depicted it was wise of the 
artist to set bounds. We did not want to study 
Fontainebleau—its charm and splendour—as 
a mere background. The true chronicler of the 
place could only be a painter alive to the suffi- 
ciently absorbing beauties of stately gallery or 
exquisite boudoir—recognising, no doubt, the 
interest that lay in that making of history which 
these rooms had witnessed; but recognising, 
too, that spots so endowed by art had a life of 
their own deserving of record—a life due only 
to engaging combinations of line and texture, 
and to illumination and to admirable hues. We 
have nothing whatever to say against the 
presence in this picture of a grave janitor, in 
that of a couple of romps, in that of a studious 
lady. But Mr. Haynes Williams’s canvasses 
commend themselves more specially as pos- 
sessions by reason of the courage with which 
he has attacked and overcome the difficulties 
which the record of Fontainebleau itself was 
bound to present. The artist has painted 
interior after interior with singular freedom 
and certainty. Now, as in the ‘‘ Galerie Fran- 
cois Premier’? (No. 6), it is an immense and 
striking perspective; now, as in the so-called 
‘Salle du Conseil” (No. 8), it is a room for 
intimate meetings, decked only with daint 

furniture, and its rose and blue panels the wor 

of Van Loo and Boucher; now it is a bedroom 
in which the great square bed, very low and 
richly covered, stands in a great space of floor, 
the walls all hung with the finest stuffs on 
which light can pass or shadows gather. It is 
impossible, of course, to speak in detail of the 
thirty-three pictures the painter exhibits any 
more than of the associations which they recall. 
But, besides those works which we have sig- 
nalled already, there must be seen particularly 
the ‘‘ Salle des Gardes” (No. 13), with its won- 
derful Henri Quatre chimney-piece; and the 
‘* Salle d’Attente ” (No. 32), in which the artist 
has dealt with extraordinary technical skill with 
the pictorial difficulties of gold ornamentation. 
It is an admirable harmony in gold and grey. 
‘*Gone!” again (No. 16), is an almost excep- 
tionally delicate study: a graceful person in 
a pale pink Empire dress sits on a long, peach- 
coloured sofa. The show is altogether so good 
that it will enhance and extend Mr. Haynes 
Williams’s reputation as an artistic draughts- 


man of architecture and as a rich and subtle 
colourist. 








OBITUARY. 
W. THOMPSON WATKIN. 


MAny readers of the ACADEMY will share our 
regret at hearing of the death of Mr. W. 
Thompson Watkin, for it was in these columns 
that he was pleased to give to the public infor- 
mation of new discoveries of Roman antiquities 
in England, which rarely failed to reach him 
first. Archaeological societies will also miss 
the more ample reports that he used to make 
from time to time on the same subject. 
Beginning as a self-taught local antiquary, 
Mr. Watkin raised himeelf, by force of un- 
divided enthusiasm and conscientious accuracy, 
to take rank among trained scholars, and to 
become the trusted English correspondent of 
Prof. Hiibner. His two great works—Roman 
Lancashire (1883) and Roman Cheshire (1886)— 
will long keep his memory in honour as the 
most solid contributions made by an English- 
man to the history of the Roman period in this 
island, And it should never be forgotten that 
these handsome volumes, with their numerous 
illustrations, maps, and plans, were produced 





by him at his own risk. We hope that he has 
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left materials, in a form sufficiently advanced 
to be seen through the press by a literary 
executor, upon some of the neighbouring 
counties of England and Wales, to which he is 
known to have devoted much time and labour. 
But however that may be, the loss which the 
scientific study of Roman Britain has suffered 
by his premature death can never be made up. 
Mr. Watkin was, we believe, engaged in 
business in Liverpool. He died there, at his 
residence, 242, West Derby Rwad, on Friday, 
March 23, in the fifty-second year of his age. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mrs. TrrarD—who has just returned from 
Egypt, where she has had the opportunity of 
seeing the excavations in active progress—will 
give two courses of lectures to ladies on 
“ Ancient Egypt,” at the British Museum, be- 
ginning on April 13. Half the proceeds will, 
as usual, be given to the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, of which Mrs. Tirard is a local Hon. 
Secretary. A syllabus, &c., may be obtained, 
by letter only, from Miss C. Goldsmid, 3, 
Observatory Avenue, Kensington, W. 


Tuk following have been elected members of 
the Royal Society of British Artists: Messrs. 
H. S. Tuke, 8S. Llewellyn, J. J. Shannon, H. 
M. Paget, J. Bromley, H. R. Hollingdale, 
V. P. Yglesias, L. Cowen, J. Smart, A. W. 
Strutt, and T. B. Kennington. 


YET another Japanese exhibition was opened 
last week—at the Japanese Fine Art Associa- 
tion, in New Bond Street. It consists of some 
sixty paintings, including a few of the very 
earliest time; a small collection of ‘ maki- 
mono” picture rolls; a few drawings by 
Hokusai and others, and artistic chromo- 
xylographs. 

Tue March number of the Journal of the 
Society for Preserving the Memorials of the 
Dead (Norwich: Cubitt) completes vol. i., 
and supplies a title-page and full index. It 
also gives five lithographed plates of sixteenth- 
century tombs. Among the contents are the 
presidential address delivered last year by the 
bishop-suffragan of Nottingham; a popular 
paper on ‘‘ English Monuments—Mediaeval, 
Jacobean, and Georgian,’ by Mr. J. Lewis 
André; and another on ‘‘ Chronogrammatic 
Epitaphs in England,” by Mr. James Hilton. 
There are also a number of minor papers and 
valuable notes. The secretary of this modest 
but useful society is Mr. William Vincent, 
Bellevue Rise, Norwich. 


THE STAGE. 
6“ SWEET LAVENDER.” 


Peortz who see little merit in Mr. Pinero’s 
comedy as it is played to-night, and will be 
played for many nights at Terry’s Theatre, 
are, for the nonce at least, hopelessly out of 
sympathy with the best and most natural 
taste of the playgoer. ‘‘ Sweet Lavender’”’ is 
not a faultless piece by any means. Its con- 
struction leaves something to desire. The 
interest, which in the first act is aroused in, 
and in a measure concentrated on, the love 
affair of Clem and of Lavender Rolt—the 
little human flower in the garden of the 
Temple—gets transferred, in the second act, 
to the love affair of Minnie Gilfillian and of 
Horace Bream—a delightful young lady and 
an admirable American—and, in the third 
act, the stage waits almost—certainly the 
public waits—while interest fails to be aroused, 
though it tries to be, in the long past intimacy 


| of Lavender’s mother with Mr. Wedderburn, 
the banker. From the literary point of view— 
judged, that is, as one judges construction in 
pure literature—that is, of course, a grave 
mistake; but in a drama much may be for- 
given to a device which provides opportunity 
for the display of some fresh excellence in 
acting; and when the tale, which has been 
begun so skilfully by Mr. Bernard Gould and 
Miss Rose Norreys. is taken up by Mr. Kerr 
and Miss Maude Millett, and, later, by Mr. 
Brandon Thomas and Miss Addison, one feels 
at all events that it is capable performers who 
are getting their chance. All this time, too, 
the character of Dick Phenyl—the shifcless, 
bibnlous, kindly barrister, who has long ceased 
to expect a brief—is being developed. Mr. 
Edward Terry is embodying one of the wittiest 
aod most thorough of Mr. Pinero’s creations 
with the charm and quaintness which are the 
actor’s own. 

This, then, seems a case in which it is 
absurd to dwell too hardly on the fault of 
construction, which is nevertheless apparent. 
Mr. Pinero, even in his mistakes, shows the 
instinct of the theatre—reminds us that 
a long and practical connexion with the 
boards preceded his connexion with literature. 
But his new comedy abounds in proofs of how 
little he is to be classed with the merely 
practical playwright without literary talent— 
the gentleman who adapts himself to the 
scene-painter and scene-shifter, and caters for 
either stalls or gallery with an adroit imita- 
tion of what has been successful before. 
That is not Mr. Pinero’s function. There is 
a remarkable play of humour and fancy about 
his dialogue. His characters are unconven- 
tional. They are studies from the life, just 
happily exalted—with ‘the ideal light,” as 
Wendell Holmes says; that is, they are 
things of art. It is objected to some of them, 
however, in some quarters, that they are 
farcical. Dick Phenyl and the artist who 
interprets him are ‘‘exaggerated.”” What a 
terre d terre comment! Is any comedy— 
whether literary or of the stage—mere repro- 
duction of the actual: mere photography ? 
In the proper heightening of the thing the 
art of the theatre alone exists and appears. 
Its very spirit is misunderstood by —and must 
for ever elude—the faultfinder who wants in 
art only fact. The very business of art, and 
its one condition, is to depart from fact 
happily. 

The whole of the action of ‘Sweet 
Lavender’’ passes in the rooms of the gentle- 
man of whom it has been truly said that he is 
only ‘‘on the fringe of the story ’—in the 
rooms of Dick Phenyl. That this is so, and 
that it appears natural, not at all forced, that 
it should be so, speaks volumes for the dex- 
terity with which Mr. Pinero manipulates his 
material. It proves, too, how entirely super- 
fluous is the attraction of scenery in a comedy 
in which the real attraction is the briskness 
of incident and the vivacity of character and 
dialogue. Would that one or two of our 
managers, eager to-day to clog literature with 
spectacle, anxious, as it seems, to be the 
rivals only of Mr. Augustus Harris, the magi- 
cian of pantomime, would learn a lesson from 
what I am convinced will be the steady 
triumph of this piece ! 

The acting of the play does justice to the 





play’s good qualities—displays its brightness, 





A, 
a 


throws into high relief its genial humanity, 


Rarely has a cast been better chosen. No 
one part is badly played; and to Mr. Pinero’, 
credit it must be added that only two parts 
cau be throughout ungrateful. These are th, 
yarts of Minnie Gilfillian’s aunt, and of M; 
Wedderburn the banker; yet these are dealt 
with not unskilfully by Miss Victor and Mr. 
Brandon Thomas. A smaller part than their, 
—that of a cockney barber who is accustome | 
to call at the chambers ‘‘ to go once over Mr, 
Hale’s chin ”—is, notwithstanding its sketchi. | i 
ness, a much better one; and Mr. Valentin. 
does not fail to make the most of it 
capacity. 

But I should have begun with the mor 
important. Mr. Terry’s Dick Phenyl—fo 
all its presentation of laxity and weakness, 
for all that it shows us of débraillé and un. 
done—has the charm of the actor’s personality 
and the interest of a variety of method, which, — 
after allowing for certain perfectly obvious 
mannerisms, is still very great. Mr. Terry | 
has for years been wont to be amusing and 
welcome, but in no other part has he been 
quite so fertile in resource. His impersons. © 
tion is singularly true: almost constantly 
funoy, yet not wanting at the right moment 
in the happy suggestion of pathos. Though 
he is but on the fringe of the story, it is his 
opportunities that are the greatest and the 
most continuous, and he neglects none of 
them. Next to Mr. Terry’s, I should say 
that the best part is Miss Maude Millett’s, 
for in Minnie Gilfillian the author has con- 
ceived and the actress has interpreted that 
which is rare in English and unknown in 
French dramatic writing—an ingéaue who 
has got some character. It is a question, 
indeed, whether Miss Maude Millett can go 
beyond what she is now playing—whether © 
depth and range can belong tv her. Personally 
I am uncivil enough to doubt if passion and 
dramatic intensity will come within the 
horizon of her art ; but she plays with steady 
care and delicacy as well as with freshness, and 
enters certainly into, and exhibits with charm, 
every mood of the young heroine of gentle 
life. Miss Norreys’s part—that of ‘ Sweet 
Lavender’’ herself—begins very promisiogly 
and then collapses. Hence she is at a distinct 
disadvantage with a public who know what — 


on 





she can do in comedy, but are not yet quite _ 


ready to receive her in partsof pathos. After 
the first act, in which nothing can be better— 
nothing, one may even say, more poetic— 
than her appearance and her bearing, Miss 
Norreys has scarcely an opportunity. Of the 
juvenile heroes, both are treated more fortu- 
nately. Mr. Bernard Gould as Clem is manly 
and affectionate: a loyal friend and a sufli- 
ciently tender lover. Mr. Kerr, as the 
American admirer of Minnie—pursuing her 
with cool pertinacity, under the firm and 
justified conviction that she is ‘‘ worthy of 
our side,” and may profitably grace New 
York—is as brisk and vigorous as he is effec- 
tive and, at bottom, sympathetic. America 
may thank the actor—and may thank Mr. 
Pinero too—for the faultless moderation, the 
artistic veracity, of this sketch. Mr. Alfred 
Bishop’s character-study of the good physician 
is very genial und pleasant. He makes up 
like the late Mr. Thackeray, and speaks 
genially, with the accent of Ireland. 
Freperick WEDMORE. 
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MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


M. PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY, @ Russian composer, 
who enjoys considerable fame in his own 
country, conducted two of his works at the 
second Philharmonic Concert last Thursday 
week. M. Tschaikowsky has written operas, 
symphonies, overtures, concertos, pianoforte 
ieces, and songs. His Pianoforte Concerto in 
B flat minor, performed by M. E. Dannreuther, 
at the Crystal Palace in 1876, and the ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” overture given there in the same 
year, attracted a considerable amount of at- 
tention; but, with the exception of a few 
minor pieces, M. Tschaikowsky’s music is 
still unfamiliar in England. The production 
of two works, therefore, under the composer's 
direction, seemed an excellent opportunity for 
making further acquaintance with him. But 
his selections were both open to this objection— 
that they did not show him at his best. 
Granted that the first and last movements of 
the Serenade for stringed orchestra displayed 
ingenuity; that they were piquant in rhythm 
and bright in colour: still a commonplace 
Valse, and a tame Elegy (second and third 
movements) gave an unsatisfactory tone to the 
work, And, then again, why should a composer 
who has written at least four symphonies bring 
forward a Serenade? The title itself indicates 
a work of a light character, not one in which 
the writer is supposed to display his full 
strength. If we refuse to aczept the Serenade 
as a strong specimen, still more is that the 
case with a second piece, ‘‘Tema con Varia- 
zione,” from the third orchestral Suite: only 
a part of a whole, and, let us hope, not 
the best part. Of course, M. Tschaikowsky 
has counterpoint at his fingers’ ends, and many 
of his effects are pleasing ; but we failed to notice 
any marked originality. The closing variation 
showed what the composer could accomplish 
in the way of noise rather than music. M. 
Tschaikowsky is an excellent conductor, and 
met with a hearty reception. Herr Ondricek 
played Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto and an 
Ernst Fantasia, and was highly successful in 
both. Miss E. Rees was the vocalist. The 
programme commenced with a delightful 
symphony in G of Haydn’s—an early work only 
lately published; and concluded with a 
Svendsen Rhapsody. 

THE Popular Concerts have come to a close, 
and the two last (Saturday and Monday) 
proved the most brilliant of the season. At the 
former, the programme commenced with 
Schumann’s characteristic Quartet in A (Op. 
41, No. 3), led by Herr Joachim. Schumann’s 
Romance in B major (Op. 28), two Lieder of 
Mendelssohn (Bk. 7, No. 1; Bk. 6, No. 4), and 
the Friihlingslied as encore, were Mdme. 
Schumann’s contributions to the afternoon’s 
enjoyment. Her tender tone and crisp touch 
gave to these trifles an inexpressible charm. 
Lhe programme concluded with Beethoven’s 
Trio in E flat (Op. 70, No. 2) by Mdme. 
Schumann, and Messrs. Joachim and Piatti. 
What more could one wish for? A great work, 
interpreted by three artists whom it would be 
difficult to match, impossible to surpass. On 
Monday evening Mdme. Schumann played 
Schumann’s “‘ Carneval,” and for the first time 
for many years, the whole of it. One would 
like to have read the lady’s thoughts while 
she was interpreting the wonderful tone- 
pictures which spoke to her of days long by ; 
which recalled memories of home, memories of 
the illustrious dead, and of the struggles of 
Robert Schumann against the Philistines of fifty 
years ago. The performance was listened to with 
breathless attention, and Mdme. Schumann 
added one more to her series of triumphs. There 
is but one wish, which is that she will feel strong 


rogramme included Brahms’ Sextet in B flat 
(Op. 18) ; a Bach Concerto for two violins inter- 
preted by Mdme. Norman Néruda and Herr 
Joachim, and accompanied by Miss Fanny 
Davies ; and three of the Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dances rendered by Herr Joachim and Mdlle. 
Janotha. Miss L. Lehmann was the vocalist. 
We omitted to state above that on Saturday 
Miss F. Davies also played three dances from 
the same set with Herr Joachim. Thus the 
names of the three lady pianists who have 
been so prominent during the season—Mdme. 
Schumann and her two pupils—were fittingly 
brought together in the programme of the 
closing concert. The same may be said of 
Mdme. Néruda and Herr Joachim. 
The young ladies of Mrs, Trickett’s Academy 
of Music gave a concert at Steinway Hall last 
Thursday week, a special feature of which was 
the good choral singing under the direction of 
Mr. H. F. Frost. The Academy appears to be 
prospering, for three scholarships are announced 
for competition at Whitsuntide next. 
Miss E. Shinner gave a concert, by permission 
of the Hon. J. Balfour, at his residence on 
Friday, March 23. The Shinner Quartet played 
Schubert’s A minor Quartet. Miss Shinner 
gave in her best manner Beethoven’s Romance 
in G. Mdlle. Janotha played Schumann’s 
Carneval: some of the numbers exceedingly 
well, others with too much vigour. The 
concert concluded with Brahms’ F minor 
Pianoforte Quintet. The room was crowded. 
Otto Hegner gave a second recital at Prince’s 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon. Bach’s English 
Suite in G minor was a severe ordeal, through 
which he passed successfully. Some of his 
Chopin playing was exceedingly good, but 
what pleased us most was his refined and vivid 
reading of Mozart’s variations in G on a Gluck 
theme. The programme concluded with 
Tausig’s monstrous travesty of Weber’s ‘ In- 
vitation.” It is a pity the boy should be 
taught such a piece. The hall was crowded, 
and the enthusiasm great. J. 8, SHEDLOCK, 








OBITUARY, 


It is with deep regret that we record the death 

of Mr. Walter Bache. He passed away last 
Monday, after only a few days’ illness. He 
was the fourth son of the Rev. Samuel Bache, 
and was born in 1842. After studying with Mr. 

J. Stimpson, organist of Birmingham Town 
Hall, he went to Leipzig, and afterwards be- 
came a pupil of the late Abbé Liszt. He settled 
in London in 1865 as a teacher. His annual 
concerts have often been commented on in these 
columns ; and, while we were never able fully to 
sympathise with the mission to which Mr. Bache 
devoted his life—viz , that of pressing on the 
public the works of Liszt, his master and friend, 
we were always ready to acknowledge his 
earnestness and to admire his patience. Liszt 
has some adherents among us, and among these 
Mr. Bache stood foremost. Asa man he was 
generous and kind-hearted and obliging, and his 
loss will be mourned by all who knew him. 
We speak from personal experience ; for we can 
recall many a kind action shown to ourselves—a 
good return indeed for the many hard words we 
have felt it our duty to write about some of 
Liszt’s works on which he set high value, 


SEASON IN EGYPT, 








1887. 


A 
By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
Author of ‘Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh,”’ 
**Tanis 1-2,” *‘ Nautratis,” &c. 
Illustrated. 
Contents :—Rock Inscriptions of Assuan— Kock Inscriptions below Assuan 


—tHistorical Data—The Horus-name or Ka-name—Funeral Cones, &c — 
Pyramids of Dahshur—Eariiest Column—Fayum RKoad—Weights of Mem- 


phis, &c., &c. 
Price Twelve Shillings. 





enough to pay us another visit next season, The 
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MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Nearly ready, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MEMORIALS of the Hon. ION KEITH- 


FALCONER, M A., late Lord Almoner’s Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, and 
aigatny to the Mohammedans of Southern 
Arabia. By the Rev. ROBERT SINKER, B.D., 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
Portrait, Map, and Illustration. 





Immediately. New Edition. Imperial 4to, 21s. 


THE ART of SKETCHING from 
NATURE. By P. H. DELAMOTTE, Professor of 
Drawing at King’s College, London. Illustrated 
by 24 Woodcuts and 20 Coloured Plates, arranged 
rogressively, from Water-Uvlour Drawings by 

out, E. W. Cooke, R.A., Girtin, Varley, De 
Wint, and the Author. 


In afew days. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


ENGLAND in the FIFTEENTH 


CENTURY. By the late Rev. W. DENTON, M.A., 
Worcester College, Oxford. 


NEW VOLUME OF PREBENDARY SADLER’S 
POPULAR COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESLAMENT. 


Now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE EPISTLE of ST. PAUL the 


APOSILE to the ROMANS. With Notes Critical 
and Practical, an Introduction, and Three Excur- 
suses—I, St. Paul and Justification; If, Election; 
III. Christology of St. Paul. By the Rev. M. F. 
SADLER, Rector of Honiton, Prebendary of Wells , 


Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each 


ARITHMETIC. By Charles Pendle- 


BURY, M.4., F.R.A.S, Senior Mathematical 

Master of St. Paul’s School, formerly Scholar of St. 

John’s College, Cambridge, Author of ‘* Lenses and 

sy stems of Lenses, treated after the manner of 
auss,’’ 


Second Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 4s, 6d.; or, in 


THE EXAMPLES (without Auswers) 
and EXAMINATION PAPERS can also be had 
in a separate volume, 3s. 


CAMBRIDGE TEX C3 WITH NOTES. 
SOPHOCLES. — ELECTRA — AJAX. 


With English Notes, By F. A. PALEY,;{LL.D. 
F cap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 





NEW VOLUME OF BORN'S CLASSICAL 
LIBRARY. 
LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES, namely, the 


Dialogues of the Gods, of the Sea-Gods, and of the 
Dead; Zeus the Tragedian, The Ferry Boat, &c. 
Translated, with Notes and Preliminary Memoir, 
by HOWARD WILLIAMS, M.A, 5s. 


Immediately. 


A TREATISE on HYDRODYNAMICS. 
With numerous Examples, by A. B. BASSET, 
M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Vol. 1. 

(Cambridge: Dg&IGHTON, BELL & Co. 


Crown 8vo, 1s., for Cambridge Local Examination, 1888. 


NOTES on SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY 
V. With Introduction, Summary. Appendix, avd 
Examination Questions. By T. DUFF BARNETT, 
B.A. (Lond.), Author of ** Notes on ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’” &c. 





Now ready. F cap. 8vo, 1s. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S CALENDAR 


1888, 
“A modest and useful little volume.”— Athenaeum. 


NEW VOLUMES OF BELL’S READING BOOKS. 


THE TALISMAN. By Sir Walter 
SCOTT. (Abridged.) Ilustrated. 18, 


THE LIFE of COLUMBUS. By Sarah 
CROMPTON. Illustrated. 1s. 











London: Fis~tp & TUER, The Leadenhall Press, E.C.; 
‘IRUBNER & Uo., Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


\ Lenpon: GEQRGE BELL & SONS, ~ 
York-street, Covent-garden. 
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MESSBRS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
LIstT. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST. 


Facts, Figures, and Fancies from Transylvania. 
By KH. GERARD, 
Author of “ Reata,”’ “‘ Beggar My Neighbour,” &c. 
2 vols., with Map and Illustrations, 25s. 


“One of the brightest and most enjoyable books of its kind that has come 
our way fora many years....It is not easy to overrate the charm and 
interest of the chapters dealing with the religion, social life, merriege 
customs, and folk-lore of the Transylvanians.. .- There is not, indeed, a 
dul! page to be found between the covers of the two vo" umes, the interest 
of which is indefivitely increased by a large number of admirable illustra- 
tiois.”—Manchester Examiner. 


THE BALANCE OF MILITARY 
POWER IN EUROPE. 


An Fxamination of the War Resources of Great Britain 
and the Continental States. 


By Colonel MAURICE, R.A., 


Professor of Military Art and History at the Royal 
Staff College. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It is full of information. The scope is large, but the aims are singularly 
definite, a quality which increases its value, not only as an instructor, but 
as supplying the means of forming a judgment. The style is lucid and 
flowing, a+ d the book has this great additional advantage—that the author, 
an accomplished soldier, has written it with a single eye to the common 
weal,” —Spectator. 


SCOTLAND AND SCOTSMEN IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Edited from the MSS. of John Ramsay, Esq., of 
Ochtertyre. 
By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
Author of “Memoir of Admira’ Lord Keith, K.B.,” &c. 
2 vole., Svo, 314, 6d. 


TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. 
By MAURUS JOKAI, 
Authorised Translation by Mrs. HEGAN KENNARD. 
3 vols., post Svo, 25s, 6d. 


§S PIN OZ A. 
By the Very Rev. Principal C AIRD, Glasgow. 


(Being the New Volume of * Blackwcod’s ,Philosphica) 
Classics for English Readers.” 


Crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 3s, 6d, 


POOR NELLIE. 


By the AUTHOR of “MY TRIVIAL LIFE and 
MISFORTUNE.” 


New and emeneni Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 


EpINuURGH AND Lounon. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s, 


ny 
OSES and THORNS: Poems. 
Vy C. W. HECKETHORY, Author of ** Secret Societies,” xc. 
** Henoe, some may see but roses ; 
To some, bi side the thorns, 
Perhaps the muse discloses 
The DVevil’s tail end horns,” 


London ; DERTRAM aaueinnces Char‘ng Cross-road, W.C. 





Now ready, price 4s, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY cf ALGERIA. By 


Lieut Colonel Sir 2. LAMBERT FLAYFAIR, K.C.8.1. (H.B.M’> 
C.msul-General, Algiers). Published under the authority of the Council of 
the Royal Geographical Socirty. 


London, 1888; JOHN Mu BRAY, Albems arle-Street. 


Just publi shed, price 3d.; by fost, 3:d. 


ATIONAL STRATEGY against INFEC- 
TION. By the Hon. R. RUSSELL. 
NATIONAL PRESS Aqeycy, Limited, » 13, w hitefriar ars. a-street, E. C, 


NEW WORK BY WILLIAM MORRIS (Author of * The E sarthly tenn udise ") 
Square l6mo, cloth, 4s. bd. 


DREAM OF JOHN BALL, and a 


KING’S LESSON. With an Illustration by E. BURNE-JONES. 
London: REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand. 





Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free. 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 
the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d., with Thirty-two Coloured Plates, reproduced by Chromo-Lithography 
from the Author’ s original Paintings, Two Lithographs, and Four Maps. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. 
By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., 


M.P., G.C.S.1., (.LE., D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Cantab.). 





Lornpon: W. 


THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S 


H. ALLEN & CO., 


13, Warertoo Prace. 


PROGRESS 


THROUGH WALES IN 1684. 


WITH SKETCHES OF CASTLES, CHURCHES, MANSIONS, AND COAT ARMOUR. 


By THOS. 
Reproduction of MS. in facsimile, 4to, cloth. Price 


DINGLEY. 
to Subscribers, £1 1s,; non-Subscribers, £1 11s. éd. 


BLADES, EAST, & BLADES, 23, Ancevacn Lass, E.C. 








BLACKETT’S SELECT NOVELS. 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS, &c. 


1s., paper covers ; post-free, 1s. 2d. 


THE ABBEY MURDER. 
By JOSEPH HATTON, 


Author of “ Clytie,” ‘‘ John Needham’s Double,” &c. 


Lonpon : SPENCER BLACKETT (Successor t toJ.&R. ania asa), - Se. Brive mene E.C. 





GEORGE BORROW. 


“The Career and Works of George Borrow _are well 
worthy of study ; he may have been *a vagabond’ by 
taste and habit, but he was eminently a Christian and 
a gentleman, and many men have earned greater name 


and fame without half his claims to the gratitude of | 


society.’’—Saturday Review. 





Now Publishing,a NEWand CHEAPER RE-1SS UE, | 
in Montoly Volumes, of the following Works of the | 
late GEORGE BURROW, post 8vo, 28. 6d. each. 


THE BIBLE in SPAIN; or, the Juurneys 
and IMPRISONMENTS of an ENGLISHMAN in an 
attempt to circulate the SckIPTURES in the PENIN- 
SULA. With Portrait. [Now ready. 


Il. 


THE ZINCALT: an Account or THE GyPsiEs | 


¢r: SPAIN;,their Manrers, Customs, ao and | 


Language. April. 
III. 
LAVENGRO; Tue Scnorar—TuEe —— 
and THE PRrizsT. My. 
IV. | 
THE ROMANY RYE: A Seaver to La- 
VENGRO. (June. 
V. 
WILD WALES: Irs Peortr, Lanevace, and 
ScangeRY, (July. 





Also, uniform with the above, post 8vo, 5s., cluth. 


ROMANO LAVO-LIL; with Ilustrations of 


ENGLISH GYPSIES, their PORTRY and HABITATIONS. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Just Published, in One Vol., 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


AY TREATISE on the IMMORALITY of 
IDOLATRY, Section I.: The METAPHYSICS of CHRISTIAMITY. 
WILLIAM KiIDGWAY, 169, Piccadilly, London, W. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. 


THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 
DEMOGRAOY. By J. ALLANSON PICTON, 


LONDON: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN; and all Booksellers, 


ALBEMARLE-STREET. 











VIZETELLY & CO.’ S 
NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS, 


Catalogues Sent Free on Application, 





NEW VOL, of the MERMAID SERIES. 
| Wi th a View of the Globe Theatre torming the 
Frontispiece. 


THE BEST PLAYS of WEBSTER 
and TUURNEUR, With an Introduction and 


Notes by JOAN ADDINGTON SYMOND* 
Price 2s. 6d, 


Also, lately published, containing 500 pages and 
Enograved Portrait of Nathaniel Field. 


NERO and OTHER PLAYS. Edited, 
with Introductory Essays and Notes, by H. 
HOJURNE, A, SYMONS, A. W. VERILY, and i 
ExLIs. Price 2s. 6d. 


| MURGER’S FAMOUS MASTERPIECE NOW 
¥IRST TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH. 


THE BOHEMIANS of the LATIN 
| QUARTER. aoe de la Vie de Bohéme.) By 
HENRI MURGER. In demy &vo. _Lllustrated 
with 10 fea Etchings by C. Couitry, trom 
. designs by Montader. Price 7s. 6d. 


LEON GOZLAN’S a. 

| In post 8vo, cloth gilt, price #s 

‘THE EMOTIONS of POLYDORE 
MARASQUIN, By LEON GOZLAN. Copiously 
Illustrated. 


| __“* There is a deep favd of genuine humour and brilliant imagination ia 
| M, Goz'an’s book. ’—Morning Post. 


M. ZOLA’S MUCH-DISCUSSED NOVEL. 
|THE SOIL (LA TERRE). By Emile 

ZOLA. With a Frontispiece by H. Gray. In 
crown 8vo, price CS. 


‘Every page of this book yields evidences of careful study.” 
St. Ja ness Gazelle. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


THE PLAN of CAMPAIGN: a Novel. 
By F. MABEL ROBINSON, Author of “Mr. 
Butler’s Ward,” “ Disenchantment,’’ &c. 


‘* Admirable as her former novels were, ‘The Plan of Campaign’ is still 
more admirable.”—Graphic. 








VIZETELLY & CO., 42, Caruerine-st., STRAND. 
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